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“A Book of Yesterday for Tomorrow"’ by Wil- 
bur M. Smith. ‘‘Something New for Campus 
Singing” by Paul Beckwith. 
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More Reader Comment 

I am glad you have retained the name 
HIS. It is so very significant, I think. My 
only suggestion would be to allow more 
rocm for reader comments. I enjoy them 
sc very much. 


Rochester, New York Peart FRENCH 


Not Stimulating 


As a student of philosophy, I seem now 
only able to enjoy thought-provoking mate- 
rial and do not enjoy many of your articles. 


Boston, Mass. Rosert W. MacNeI. 


Controversial Article Helpful 

I have just received my copy of HIS for 
March. The first article J noted on opening 
it was the one by S, Wells in “Repercus- 
sions. 

To put it briefly, I heaa*.'v disagree with 
him. The article which he criticizes, “Why 
Are Different Christians Different?” I 
found particularly helpful and I am sure 
many other r- ‘fers of HIS did too. What 
we need is more articles like it. 

Toronto, Ontario Jay R. Srory 


Thanks for HIS 

I would like to thank you for a real 
spiritual blessing. I have received HIS for 
a year and I treasure each issue and refer 
to it often for inspiring reading. 
Coalinga, Calif. Patty ROHRBAUGH 


Him-Centered 

I want to say that I have enjoyed HIS 
magazine very much. It is an excellent 
magazine. It has Him at the center, in the 
middle, and on the end. That is the impor- 
tant thing; that is what has made it val 
uable to me. 


Fitchburg, Mass. Frank W. ENGstrrom 


HIS Conservatism Irritates 

I understand that no magazine can be 
completely non-partisan and be worth any- 
thing. It must take a stand. I appreciate 
the enthusiasm with which your magazine 
takes its stand. However, I feel that it is 
more and more outside my frame of refer- 
ence. Articles which seek to defend the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture, for instance, 
only irritate me. I feel my Christian faith 
must be founded on the truths which may 
be found in Scripture, not upon Scripture as 
such....I feel that the conservative frame 
of reference which HIS represents too 
greatly limits the creative working of God, 
and I have given it up. Therefore, I don't 
need HIS anymore. 


Chicago, Illinois Mrs. Rorert T, CLark 


HIS Gets Around 

A year ago Janet gave me a year’s sub- 
scription to HIS. Out here we get little read- 
ing material, and so everything gets passed 
around. First I would read it on the day it 
came; then the others in the house and the 
neighboring house would read it. Next it 
went out to our Boys’ School (two miles 
away) and there the couple read it. Next it 
went out to the Central Baptist Mission; 
then to our Missionary Children’s Home in 
South India. One of the girls there used 
to send it to her fiance. When he sent it 
back, it went the rounds of our English- 
speaking Indian workers before it finally 
returned to me. 


Akola, Berar, India GLapys JASPER 


REPERCUSSIONS FROM READERS OF HIS 
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Or must we find a new authority? 


The original New Testament= 
what did it say? 


University oF MICHIGAN PANEL 


HE IMPORTANCE of this question 
Soe out of the very nature of his- 
toric Christianity. If it should be dis- 
covered that our present Bible is vastly 
different from the writings that were 
the original Bible, then historic Chris- 
tianity would, we believe, be devoid of 
truth. 

To some religionists, the fundamen- 
tal principles of Christianity are valid 
regardless of how they came to us. To 
them it makes no difference whether 
Jesus ever lived or not so long as we 
have the teachings that are left in His 
name, The teachings themselves con- 
stitute Christianity. 

Such an attitude may well apply to 
Confucianism or any other system 
which is purely a code of ethics. But it 
will not apply to Christianity which 
is not primarily a code of ethics. Chris- 
tianity is rather a message of redemp- 
tion accomplished for man by the 
atoning death and resurrection of 
Christ. It must be clearly understood 
that Christianity is historical rather 
than philosophical. It asserts that God 
—at a definite historical time—sent 
His Son to live on the earth as a man. 
Jesus Christ, that Son, was therefore 
God in man. The message of Chris- 
tianity states that only in that historic 
God-man and in the historic events of 
His death and resurrection can man 
find redemption. Thus Christianity is 


true only if Christ really lived, died, 
and rose from the dead. 

If, then, the primary records of 
Christian history, the Gospels and 
Acts, are not trustworthy—if they are 
legend—we have no faith. 


THE LIBERAL APPROACH 


EFORE CITING the results of scien- 
b tific investigation in this question, 
it will be profitable to examine the 
concepts usually held by Liberals. 
Many Liberals view the entire Bible 
as a human product. Others say it is 
from God, though marred by human 
errors. All say it is imperfect, contain- 
ing flaws in workmanship, in histori- 
cal and scientific statements, and in 
moral ideals. 

The lower criticism (the scientific 
attempt to reconstruct the original 
text of the Bible) of Liberals some- 
times alleges to show that the present 
New Testament is not substantially a 
counterpart of the original. Dr. H. L. 
Willett took the position some twenty- 
five years ago that many of the variant 
readings change the previously ac- 
cepted meaning of the Bible, and some 
Liberals still follow him, Many take 
a less radical stand. 


6b ire PANEL DISCUSSION is one of several 
designed by the Michigan Christian Fel- 
lowship primarily for the purpose of inter- 
esting non-Christians. Participating in it 
were Gertrude Haan, Irving Hellenga, Car- 
roll Karkalits, and Morton Smith. 





Liberals assert furthermore that 
higher criticism has revealed the fol- 
lowing facts: that the traditional 
authorship of the four Gospels is dubi- 
ous, if not entirely incorrect; that the 
Gospels give clear evidence of the usual 
literary relationships; that they pre- 
sent no objective historical facts but 
rather a distortion based on the preju- 
dices of the individual writers (as the 
older Liberalism said), or a distortion 
resulting from the gradual develop- 
ment of tradition springing up from 
various sociological forces (as contem- 
porary Form Criticism says); that the 
Gospel of John probably took form in 
the middle of the second century and 
its author may have been John the 
Elder, bishop of Ephesus; that the 
common authorship of the Gospel of 
John and the Book of Revelation has 
been disproved. Thus modern higher 
criticism alleges to have shown that 
the Bible is not a supernatural book. 

Liberals are quite dissatisfied with 
the fact that we have no appreciable 
information about Jesus outside the 
four Gospels and Acts. The Gospels 
depict a supernatural Jesus, whereas 
the “Jesus of history” was, they feel, 
an ordinary man possessed with pene- 
trating insight into human nature and 
ethical qualities. If we could only go 
behind the Gospel narratives them- 
selves, what a different Jesus we would 
have! Unfortunately, there is no his- 
toric document concerning the “Jesus 
of real history,” which the Liberals 
picture. 


RESULTS OF LOWER CRITICISM 


OWER CRITICISM of the Bible is the 
science of discovering what the 
original wording of our Bible was. Be- 


cause the original manuscripts are 
lost, this study is made by a compari- 
son of the oldest copies and recon- 
structing a text consisting of the words 
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of the majority of the oldest texts. For- 
tunately we have a wealth of material 
upon which to base our reconstructed 
text. There are 212 manuscripts known 
as “uncials,” copied in Greek capital 
letters on vellum and produced be- 
tween the fourth and tenth centuries, 
There are fifty-three papyrus manu- 
scripts dating between 200 and 325 
A.D. Besides these there are about 2400 
manuscripts, called writ- 
ten in small connected Greek letters, 
dating between the ninth and _ six- 
teenth centuries. In addition, there are 
1600 lectionaries in existence which 
contain selections from the Greek New 
Testament to be read in churches. 

One of the best New Testament 
manuscripts is the Codex Sinaiticus 
which contains all of the New Testa- 
ment and dates from the early part of 
the fourth century, This is our earliest 
complete text. However, many papy- 
rus fragments containing considerable 
portions of the text date much earlier. 
The Chester Beatty Biblical papyri 
(announced in 1931) contain—among 
other New Testament portions—a 
copy of the Gospels and Acts dating 
from the first half of the third century. 
The John Rylands fragment of the 
Gospel of John (discovered in 1917) 
dates very close to the year 100, thus 
demolishing the theory that John was 
written after Christ’s contemporaries 
were dead and tradition had grown up. 

There can be no doubt that the Gos- 
pels were known and read in the sec- 
ond century, for Ignatius quotes from 
Matthew in the early second century. 
Shortly afterward, Justin Martyr 
quotes from all four Gospels. In 170 
A.D. Tatian wrote the Diatesseron, a 
harmony of the Gospels, In the writ- 
ings of Irenaeus (ca. 180-190 A.D.) 
there are copious quotations from the 
four Gospels, 

That our reconstructed text is reli- 


‘“‘cursives,” 





able is clearly seen when a comparison 
is made between the New Testament 
and many other classical works that 
are of about the same age as the New 
Testament, Caesar composed his Gal- 
lic Wars in the first century B.C. No 
manuscript of this work dates back be- 
fore the ninth century A.D. (about 
1000 years after the composition of the 
work), and only nine or ten good man- 
uscripts exist at all. Livy wrote his 
Roman History also in the first cen- 
tury B.C.; only 20 manuscripts of con- 
sequence are extant, and only one 
dates back as far as the fourth century 
A.D. The extant copies of the works 
of Aristophanes, Aeschylus, and Eu- 
ripides are all about 1400 years young- 
er than the original writings. 

Thus the New Testament docu- 
ments are seen to be both numerous 
enough and old enough to be the basis 
of a trustworthy test. 

When Greek scholars make their 
reconstructed texts, how much doubt 
remains about variant readings? How 
large a portion of our New Testament 
remains in doubt? To this vital ques- 
tion, Dr. F. J. Hort, one of the greatest 
textual scholars of all times, replies, 
“ ..the amount of what can in any 
sense be called substantial variation 

..can hardly form more thon one- 
thousandth of the text,’ (The New 
Testament in the Original Greek, New 
York, 1882). In this same connection, 
it is of vital importance to inquire 
whether these doubtful portions, even 
though only one-tenth of one per cent, 
cast doubt upon the validity of any 
cardinal Christian doctrine. We may 
well quote Dr. F. F. Bruce, lecturer in 
Greek at the University of Leeds, “The 
variant readings about which any 
doubt remains among textual critics of 
the New Testament affect no material 
question of historic fact or of Christian 
faith and practice’ (Are the New 


Testament Documents Reliable? Lon- 
don, 1943). Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, 
former director of the British Museum, 
says, “It is indeed a striking proof of 
the soundness of the tradition that... 
the variations of text are so entirely 
questions of detail, not of essential 
substance.” Dr, H. I. Bell, keeper of 
the manuscripts and Egerton Librar- 
ian, British Museum, agrees: “... it is 
probably true to say broadly that no 
vital Christian doctrine, no basic say- 
ing of Christ, no central incident in 
His life, depends on a reading about 
which there is any textual 
doubt.” 


serious 


THE RESULTS OF HIGHER CRITICISM 


IGHER CRITICISM is the scientific 
H stuay of the Bible to determine 
the authorship of the books, the dates 
of their composition, and their general 
character; it is largely based on in- 
ternal evidence such as the author’s 
style, the historical allusions, and the 
dominant ideas. 

The primary differences between 
orthodox higher critics and those who 
reject orthodoxy concerns the identity 
of Jesus Christ. Liberal critics, as we 
have mentioned, have searched the 
sources diligently in an attempt to find 
a non-supernatural Christ. But no mat- 
ter how far back they carry their 
search into the Gospel sources, and no 
matter how they classify the material, 
they have never found the picture of 
a non-supernatural Christ. It is a 
supernatural Christ that is described 
by the documents written when eye- 
witnesses (both friendly and‘ un- 
friendly ) of events of the Gospels were 
alive. 

Many higher critics find great sig- 
nificance in the apparent fact that 
earlier sources were used in Matthew 
and Luke; with this assertion historic 
Christianity has no contention. In- 
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deed, if it can be shown that the Gos- 
pel record depends on earlier docu- 
ments, the date of the recording of the 
happenings and sayings is pushed even 
farther back, thus strengthening the 
case for the trustworthiness of the nar- 
rative. It is probable from the similari- 
ties in Matthew and Luke that— 
through the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit—sources were used; just what 
they were has been the subject of much 
study and conjecture. Source Criticism 
holds that the sources were written, 
Form Criticism that they were the oral 
“forms” or patterns in which the 


apostolic teachings were early cast. * 
Doubtless the most important result 

of these studies is the discovery, once 

again, that the Gospel record shows 


Jesus the Messiah, the Son of God, As 
Professor C, H. Dodd exclaims, ‘‘We 
can find no alternative tradition, ex- 
cavate as we will in the successive 
strata of the Gospels” (History and 
the Gospel, 1938). 

It is evident that these discoveries 
of science attest the fact of the historic 
and supernatural appearance of God 
on earth, His life, death, and resurrec- 
tion. 

Thus, the Christian may well have 
full confidence in his New Testament 
as being reliably preserved in essen- 
tially the same form as the original 
manuscripts and can know that they 
are not spurious works by anonymous 
writers who were posing as eyewit- 
nesses, 


VITALIZE YOUR IDIOM 


.. We must not continue with our religious life and methods precisely as if 
nothing were happening round about us, and as if we were still living in the 
spacious days of peace. We have loved certain methods. And how delightful 
they were! What could be more enjoyable than to have and to enjoy ow 
religion in the form in which we have for so long been familiar with it! How en- 
joyable just to sit and listen. What an intellectual and perhaps also emotional and 
artistic treat. But, alas! how entirely unrelated to the world in which we live 
it has often been! How little has it had to offer to men and women who have 
never known our background and our kind of life, who are entirely ignorant 
of our very idiom and even our pre-suppositions! But in any case, how detached 
and self-contained, how remote from a world that is seething in trouble with 
the foundations of everything that has been most highly prized rocking and 


shaking. 


—D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones 





A MOTHER'S DAY STORY 


Susanna Wesley: mother 


By Harry Asus 


Y USANNA WESLEY was one of the most 
he remarkable mothers of all history 
as well as “probably the most capable 
woman in all England in her day.” 

In the first place she reared nine- 
teen children (including her world- 
famous sons, John and Charles Wes- 
ley) on a parson’s salary. And they 
were all successful in their fields. 
John, her 15th child, became the foun- 
der of the Methodist church and af- 
fected the whole of church history. 
Charles, her 17th child, was probably 
the greatest producer of hymns the 
world has even seen. He wrote about 
6,000, nearly 1,000 of which became 
widely known. Three of the Wesleys 
became great musicians, one of them 
the best English organist of his time. 
Another eminent son, Samuel, was an 
educated High Churchman, an able 
Latin scholar, and a poet of quality. 
He also published essays and histories 
of little-known men. 


Susanna was bound to her children 
with a close and confining intimacy 
few parents enjoy. There can be little 
doubt but that her influence and 
prayers were the biggest factors in 
their success. John once wrote, “I can- 
not remember ever having kept back 
a doubt from my mother. She was one 
heart to whom I went in absolute con- 
fidence, from my babyhood until the 
day of her death.” 

Susanna’s training and education 
of her children was thorough; from 
the speaking of infant prayers to the 
respectful and courteous manner of 
addressing servants, nothing was neg- 
lected. Her son adds that she even 
taught them as infants to cry softly. 

Concerning the personal life of his 
mother, John writes, “Surrounded by 
nineteen children my mother was re- 
markably calm in transacting busi- 
ness, writing letters, and conversing 
with friends.” 

Yet in spite of multiplied tasks she 
faithfully had family prayers three 
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times every day—morning, noon, and 
night. Besides this she found time each 
day to separate herself from her chil- 
dren and spend an hour behind a 
locked door in secret prayer and devo- 
tion to God. 

Each evening she spent time read 
ing the Bible and sermons of well- 
known preachers to her children, Soon 
some of the neighbors’ children came 
in, then their mothers, and before long 
she was reading to as many as thirty 
every evening. 

As the group grew she began giving 
sermons and readings of more general 
interest. In order to continue her per- 
sonalized training of the children, she 
then set up a schedule whereby each 
evening she took a child aside and 
taught him privately. Thus every 
night after the reading she took one 
aside—Monday it was Molly, Tuesday 
it was Hatty, etc. In the meantime, her 
reading-period crowd grew until on 
some Sundays she had between 200 
and 300. 


Thus she became known as the par- 
son’s wife who had nineteen children 
and a larger congregation than her 
husband. 


When her children went out into 
the world she followed them with let 
which included almost all the 
great essential points of the Christian 
faith and character. In 
stance, she gives this exhortation: “Be 
lieve me, my dear son, old age is the 
worst can mend 
either our lives or our fortunes.” 

When her children home 
from the university to ask what they 
should do about 


ters 


one, for in 


time we choose to 


wrote 


functions 
and worldly pleasures of their day, she 
wrote, “Would you judge of the law 
fulness or unlawfulness of pleasure, 


the social 


take this rule: whatever weakens your 
reason, impairs the tenderness of your 
conscience, obscures your sense of God, 
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or takes off the relish of spiritual 
things—in short, whatever increases 
the strength and authority of your 
body over your mind, that thing is sin 
to you, however innocent it may be 
in itself.” 

Another time the children wrote of 
intellectual problems and skepticism 
among the professors. Susanna an- 
swered, “Suffer now a word of advice, 
However curious you may be in 
searching into the nature, or in dis- 
tinguishing the properties, of the pas- 
virtues of human kind, for 
your own private satisfaction, be very 


sions or 


cautious in giving nice distinctions in 
public assemblies; for it does not an- 
swer the true end of preaching, which 
is to amend men’s lives and not to 
fill their heads with unprofitable spec- 
ulations. And after all that can be said, 
affection of the soul is better 
known by experience than by any 
description that can be given it. An 
honest 


every 


man will more easily appre 
hend what is meant by being zealous 
for God against sin when he hears 
what are the properties and effects of 
true zeal than the most accurate defi- 
nition of its essence.” 

Throughout her correspondence her 
emphasis was on the consecrated life. 
“And now,” she wrote her son John, 
“in good earnest resolve to make reli- 
gion the business of your life; for after 
all, that is the one thing that, strictly 
speaking, is necessary. I heartily wish 
you would now enter upon a strict ex- 
amination of yourself, that you may 
know whether you have a reasonable 
hope of salvation by Jesus Christ.” 

At the age of sixty-eight, Susanna 
departed this life, but the memory of 
her life abundantly lingers in_ the 
minds of thousands today as she re- 
minds us of the greatest among the 
your mother 
and mine. God bless them! 


world’s unsung heroes 
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CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING TO 


By Joun S. Hype, M.D. 


UT ALL THAT can be explained psy- 
B chologically, you know.” Thus do 
many self-styled psychologists dismiss 
the subject of religious experience, Ac- 
cepting implicitly the philosophy of 
subjectivism, they reason that wish- 
thinking provides a full explanation 
of religious experience, making objec- 
tive reference wholly unnecessary and 
therefore, according to the principle of 
parsimony, something to be rejected. 
This has caught the popular imagina- 
tion, partly because of that appeal 
which usually goes with novelty, and 
has become a_stumbling-block for 
thousands. 

According to this projection concept, 
religion is the obvious result of the 
projection of human experience. Man 
is lonesome, He does not want to think 
he is alone in the world, so he invents 
God. He wants to think that there is 
purpose and meaning in the universe, 
so he convinces himself that he can see 
evidence of that purpose. He is afraid, 
so he projects his fears on a cosmic 
screen, 

Freud stated that religion is an at- 
tempt to provide a solution to an intol- 
erable problem. The helpless child 
receives security and protection from 
his parents. As he grows up he becomes 
filled with the emotional strain caused 





Freud 


by alternate admiration for his father 
and disillusionment about him, Psy- 
chologically this disillusionment re- 
mains unbearable, so that as an adult 
he imagines a Heavenly Father so 
perfect (omnipotent, omniscient, om- 
nipresent)’ that he will never be dis- 
illusioned about Him. This child in 
adult form needs protection against 
the unknown and mighty powers, and 
it is for this reason that he creates for 
himself gods of whom he is afraid, 
whom he seeks to satisfy and to whom 
he entrusts the task of protecting him. 
These ideas are developed in Freud’s 
books entitled The Future of an Illu- 
sion and Totem and Taboo. 

The clue to Freud’s supposition that 
he can show religion to be illusory is 
found in the statement that when a 
child grows up, he .“finds that he is 
destined to remain a child forever.” 
Because he remains a child, his judg- 
ments about the objective evidences of 
religion are as untrustworthy as those 
of a child or a savage. Civilized man, 
with only a veneer of critical spirit, is 
not unlike the savage who has faith 
in the objective truth of tribal taboos. 
Research into the subconscious has 
shown that people are usually un- 
aware of the emotional source of what 
is supposedly accepted on rational 
Reprinted by permission from CMS NEWS, 
October, 1946 






































































































































































































































grounds, and thus do not realize the 
creation of their fancy. The evidence 
for the existence of God is thus ration 
alization on a grand scale. 
Feuerbach’s thesis in his Essence of 
Christianity is that gods are personi 
fied wishes, and therefore, since men 
when they pray and worship are not 
conscious of projection of their wishes, 
all religious experience is delusory, 


i.e., subjective. Providence’ then 


springs from a desire to believe we are’ 


important, prayer is a conversation 
with an imaginary “playmate,” and 
a miracle satisfies man’s wishes in a 
most desirable way without waiting. 
Leuba in his Psychology of Religious 
Mysticism sets forth the idea that re- 
ligious experience results from desire, 
and also accounts for it in terms of 
expectation. According to William C. 
Menninger (Newsweek, “Medicine,” 
p. 58, Apr. 29, 1946), fox-hole dithers 
which cause men to turn to religion 
are no new observation and no excep- 
tion to the above analysis. Men have 
always turned to religion in times of 
strain. 

Efforts are frequently made to cast 
doubt on the testimony of any partic 
ular witness to the reality of contact 
with God by asserting that the patient 
is “emotionally unstable.’ The gener- 
alization is made that when people are 
in the midst of religious experience 
they are wrought up. People in this 
condition are unreliable witnesses. 
Therefore all religious experience is 
worthless evidence. 

Weaknesses in this projection theory 
are made evident by D. E. Trueblood 
in his Logic of Belief (1942, p. 260 ff.). 

(1) Subjective desire does not prove 
objective reality, but neither does it 
disprove it. That man has an emotion 
al disturbance which makes him sen 
sitively aware of the presence of God 
doesn’t prove that God is not objective. 








Freud’s concept falls back on the ge- 
netic fallacy, “Anything is what it 
comes from,” in tracing religious expe- 
rience to infantile desires and thus 
denying objective reference to it. One 
might just as well deny objective ref 
erence to science because science had 
its origin in magic, 

(2) Freud’s destructive argument 
proves too much. If religion is illusory 
because it is desirable to, believe in 
God, everything man desires to believe 
is illusory too. Science and art are like- 
wise projections. The desire to make 
order out of chaos gives rise to the laws 
of natural science, laws which were in- 
vented to satisfy a desire and thus have 
no counterpart in external reality. We 
next arrive at the principle of self- 
defeat, for such a belief rules out 
itself. If our deepest convictions sup- 
posedly supported on rational grounds 
are the projection of our irrational de- 
sires, what irrational desire in the 
Freudian accounts for Freudianism? 

(3) The argument is not factually 
consistent. Freud writes on the notion 
of a self-revealing God, “It is very odd 
that this is all just as we should wish 
it ourselves” (Future of an Illusion, 
p. 58). Actually, religious experience, 
with its moral demands, is directly at 
variance with man’s natural wishes, 
and the nature of God as revealed in 
Christian experience is contrary to 
what men have expected. Paul on the 
Damascus road did not expect to be- 
come blind, or wish to become a ser- 
vant of the Christ he hated. 

That men deluded and 
therefore always wrong is a non sequi 
tur. We must assume that men are 
sometimes normal and critical, and 
some of those reporting a Christian 
experience are in that class. Actually, 
direct religious experience is one of 
the best objective evidences of the 
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By Paut. W. Wyckorr 


I" DOESN’T PAY to argue. Frankly, I 
enjoy arguing and have, from the 
time I tried to outshout my small twin 
sisters to the time of university debat- 
ing. Yet, it has accomplished little 
and particularly has little place in 
witnessing for the Lord. I cannot re- 
member knowing a single person who 
was won to a saving knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus by being convinced of the 
reasonableness of the Christian posi- 
tion. 

It seems to me that the use of Chris- 
tian apologetics has two main func- 
tions. It is certainly right to answer a 
question sincerely put by an unsaved 
friend if he is really puzzled and 
wants information; or it may be a 
good way to open a conversation on 
religious matters. A concise, logical 
display of confirming facts and infor- 
mation can have a powerful strength- 
ening influence on a young Christian’s 
faith, But when it comes to winning 
unsaved students, God uses His Word 
and the personal testimony almost to 
the exclusion of the use of logic. 

And I think that many college stu 
dents actually hinder their testimony 
by becoming involved in discussions of 
the scientific accuracy of the Bible and 
related topics. Here’s why: 


Salvation via argument 


1. GOD PROMISES FAILURE in using 
arguments with the unsaved. Paul 
says in I Corinthians 1:18 that “the 
preaching of the cross is to them that 
perish foolishness. ...’”’ This is easy to 
quote but difficult to believe. Without 
a few first-hand experiences it is hard 
to think that the things which appear 
supremely reasonable to us can seem 
completely foolish to the man of the 
world, 

It is true that Peter says in I Peter 
3:15 we should “be ready always to 
give an answer to every man that ask- 
eth...a reason of the hope ...in you 
...” but this can certainly not mean 
a mentally satisfying defense of the 
gospel, It is rather exemplified by 
Peter’s address to the Sanhedrin in 
Acts 4 where he ends his “reason” with 
that wonderful twelfth verse: “Neither 
is there salvation in any other: for 
there is none other name under heaven 
given among men, whereby we must 
be saved.” 

God’s supreme apologetic is a joyful 
Christian, as it was in the days of the 
apostles who had such an unconquer- 
able, surging joy in their hearts that 
they turned the world upside down 
with the power of their testimony in 
spite of the most cruel persecution. 
The witness of the blind man of John 
g, ‘“Whereas I was blind, now I see,” 
is unanswerable. 





2. THE GOSPEL is in many respects 
unreasonable and illogical. It is sing- 
ularly unreasonable to expect that a 
person’s entire mode of life can be 
changed in a few minutes. Yet this is 
an everyday occurrence in the Lord’s 
work. God is under no obligation to 
act in a way that is reasonable to man 
who judges every new thing by what 
he imagines to be its scientific accepta- 
bility, having forgotten that the tre- 
mendous questions concerning the 
origin of the universe, the infinity of 
time and space in which we live, the 
vast evidences of an infinitely wise 
design go unanswered—as they al- 
ways will—apart from the One in 
whom are hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge. 

It seems basically important that 
since we are speaking of an infinite 
God, no human rationalizing, however 
good, can be consistent. For example, 
to avoid ridiculous errors in mathe- 
matics, great care must be exercised 
in handling the symbol for infinity. 
Any mathematician can prove that 
one equals two by what appears to the 
uninitiated to be a watertight argu- 
ment—simply by incorrectly using in- 
finity. A philosophy professor starting 
from an acceptable premise and pro- 
ceeding in logical steps proved to the 
class both that God existed and that 
He did not exist. 

But while a man long locked in a 
dark room may indefinitely resist an 
argument showing the reasonableness 
of light, bringing in a light will 
silence his claims. “Let your light so 
shine... .” 

3. ARGUMENT OBSCURES the main 
issue. The great question which your 
unsaved student friend must answer is 
not, What will you do with Christian- 
ity or the Bible or the account of crea- 
tion or the resurrection, but, what will 
you do with Jesus? 
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ENGINEER 
DY VIRTUE OF extensive experience in col- 
lege debate work, Detroit-born Paul 
W. Wyckoff is qualified to write on the 
advantages and disadvantages of argu- 
ment. At present he is the Director of 
the Engineering Laboratory of Airtemp 
Division of Chrysler in Dayton, following 
a BS. from Wayne University, an 
M.S.E. from the University of Michigan, 
and an M.A.E. from Chrysler Institute of 
Engineering. Mr. Wyckoff enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the first president of one 
of the earliest U.S. Inter-Varsity chapters, 
and is a member of the IVCF Corporation. 


For some reason it is easier for all 
of us to talk to others regarding nearly 
anything in our Christian faith than 
to talk about Christ Himself. To me, 
the dangerous element in religious 
discussion is that it provides an easy 
way to talk to people without being 
too specific, and hence, in most cases 
it is meaningless. No student can dis- 
pute you when you say, “I know what 
the Lord has done for me,” but he may 
even cheerfully debate for hours about 
modern philosophy and its relation to 
the Bible. 

God has told us to preach the Word. 
to give a personal witness, to let the 
light shine. When these are absent, 
the power is absent. This is why I 
believe it is possible actually to hinder 
the testimony by using apologetics 
even skillfully. 

4. THE INFLUENCING FoRCES that 
bring about salvation are not in apolo- 
getics. Christ told the disciples to be 
wise as serpents, harmless as doves. 
Though many people seem to think 
the two terms are paradoxical, they 
are really synonymous. Nearly every- 
one is repulsed by argument no matter 
how skilled. If his opinions are at- 
tacked he will heroically defend them 
even if they are beginning to appear 
ridiculous to himself. On the other 
hand, everyone is influenced by real 
interest on the part of some friend, 
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God-given love is the secret of in- 
fluencing others. The evident love of 
the apostles for others and their great 
desire to see others know their joy 
spread the gospel far and wide. The 
native in Africa sees the missionary 
who is not trying to make him do 
something or agree to something, but 
only to help him with a heart full of 
Christian love... and he is moved. 

5. ARGUMENT arouses undue emo- 
tion. Another evidence of the weakness 
of argument is the way it affects the 
speaker. Most non-Christians ‘speak of 
sacred subjects as they speak of the 
weather or politics or an odd-looking 
person. A Christian hears a flippant 
remark about the foolishness of send- 
ing missionaries to foreign countries 
to force our religion upon people who 
have their own customs. He thinks of 
personal friends who have left many 
comforts to tell the story of God’s grace 
and of native ‘“customs”—like an in- 
fant death rate of five hundred per 
thousand, and disease, and vice. He 
tries to convince his friend of the great 
error he is making. His face gets hot 
when the reply is a joking remark. He 
tries harder while the friend with no 
heart-interest argues coolly and looks 
on with amusement at the poor fellow 
who gets emotional over such a trivial 
remark, 

It is of the greatest importance to 
realize that the finest argument does 
not move people to accept the Lord. If 
we could let our unsaved student 
friends know that we can see why they 


might have doubts, that we are sym- 
pathetic with their views but that from 
personal experience we know they are 
missing the greatest thing in life, they 
will be far more likely to respond than 
if we first attempt to set them right on 
their thinking. 

I have just completed a Business 
Management course sponsored by the 
corporation for which I work. A major 
emphasis of the course has been the 
persuasion of people to do or buy or 
help by talking to them from their 
viewpoint, The greatest speaker from 
the listener’s viewpoint is the God of 
heaven who said: “For God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” 

We have the greatest piece of good 
news ever given to man and we have 
been told the most powerful method 
for spreading it abroad. How careful 
we should be not to spoil our effective- 
ness by using our own methods in giv- 
ing out the message. 

I must confess that it goes against 
the grain for me to write this, for I 
have been trained to analyze care- 
fully, to organize, and to convince by 
weight of factual information. Fur- 
ther, I am familiar with some argu- 
ments which seem compelling to the 
point of convincing anyone. But when 
I see the dismal failure my witness 
has been in many cases, I see that I 
was wrong. 


cerning the habit of tithing: “I never would have been able to tithe the first 


be D. ROCKEFELLER is said to have once made the following statement con- 


million dollars I ever made if I had not tithed my first salary, which was $1.50 


a week.” 


—Watchman-Examiner 


















































DEFINITIONS 





By Martin LuTHER 


HIS EPISTLE is in truth the chief 
part of the New Testament and the 
purest gospel. It would be quite proper 
for a Christian, not only to know it by 
heart word for word, but also to study 
it daily, for it is the soul’s daily bread. 
It can never be read or meditated too 
much and too well. The more thor- 
oughly it is treated, the more precious 
it becomes, and the better it tastes. 

In the first place, we must acquaint 
ourselves with matters of language 
and understand what Paul means by 
these words: law, sin, grace, faith, 
righteousness, flesh, Spirit, and similar 
terms; otherwise we shall derive no 
benefit from reading this epistle. 


LAW 


As regards the term Jaw in this 
epistle, you must not understand it 
after the fashion of men, as denoting 
a doctrine that shows us what works 
we must, and what works we must not 
do. That is the meaning of human laws 
with which we comply when we do 
the works commanded, though our 
hearts may have no share in them. 
God frames His verdict in accordance 
with the condition of our inmost 








THAT MADE HISTORY 


heart. His law, accordingly, makes 
demands upon our inmost heart, and 
is not satisfied with mere works, 
but brands as hypocrisy and lies all 
works in which our inmost heart has 
no share. For this reason all men are 
called liars (Ps. 116:11), because no 
one of them keeps, nor can keep, the 
Law of God from his inmost heart; 
everyone discovers in himself aversion 
to what is good and a desire for what is 
evil. Now, where there is no uncon- 
strained desire for what is good, the 
inmost heart is not attached to the 
Law of God. In such a case there is 
surely also sin and merited wrath of 
God, although to a superficial observer 
there may appear many good works 
and an upright life. 

Hence Paul concludes (Rom. 2:12, 
13) that the Jews are all sinners, and 
says that only the doers of the Law 
are justified in the sight of God. He 
means to say that no one is a doer of 
the Law by works. This is the way he 
speaks to them (v. 22): “Thou sayest 
a man should not commit adultery, 
and thou committest adultery”; like- 
wise (v. 1): “Wherein thou judgest 
another thou condemnest thyself; for 
thou that judgest doest the same 
things.” As though he were to say: In 
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public you are leading a good life in 
the works of the Law, and you are 
passing judgment on those who are not 
leading such a life. You know how to 
teach everybody; you behold the mote 
that is in your brother’s eye, but do 
not consider the beam that is in your 
own eye (Matt, 7:3). 

The Law demands willing obedi- 
ence. For although you keep the Law 
outwardly by your works, from fear of 
punishment or love of reward, still you 
do everything without a free desire 
and love of the Law, with loathing and 
under restraint. You would rather do 
otherwise if there were no Law. It fol- 
lows then, that in your inmost heart 
you are an enemy of the Law, Your 
teaching others not to steal—what 
does it amount to when at heart you 
are a thief yourself, and would gladly 
be one publicly if you dared? In the 
long run even the manifest work 
(against the Law) is not omitted by 
these hypocrites. Thus you are teach- 
ing others, but not yourself; nor do 
you know what you are teaching, You 
have never yet correctly understood 
the Law. In fact, in addition to this 
the Law increases sin, as he says (Rom. 
5:20), because man’s enmity against 
the Law becomes greater in proportion 
as the Law makes demands upon him, 
none of which he can fulfill. 


The Law is spiritual. Therefore, he 
says (Rom. 7:14): “The Law is spir- 
itual.”” What does that mean? If the 
Law were an affair for the body, its 
demands could be met by works. But 
since it is spiritual, no one can satisfy 
its demands except by doing all that 
he does from the inmost heart. But 
such a heart is bestowed by no one 
except the Spirit of God; He makes 
men to agree with the Law, causing 
them to conceive a love of the Law 
from the heart and henceforth to do all, 
not from fear or constraint, but from 


a willing heart. In that way the Law 
is spiritual: it wants to be loved and 
fulfilled from a spiritual heart and 
requires such a spirit. If He is not in 
the heart, there abide in the heart sin, 
loathing, and enmity against the Law 
which in itself is good, just, and holy. 

You must become used, then, to 
this mode of speech, viz., that “doing 
the things contained in the Law” is 
quite another thing than “fulfilling 
the Law.” The things contained in the 
Law are all those things which man 
does, or is able to do, in relation to the 
Law of his free will and by his natural 
powers. However, while a person is en- 
gaged in such works there remains in 
his heart a loathing of the Law and a 
constraint; for this reason all these 
works are sheer waste and useless. That 
is what Paul means when he says 
(Rom. 3:20): “. .. by the deeds of the 
Law there shall no flesh be justified in 
his sight. . . .” From this you see that 
the wranglers at the universities and 
the sophists are false guides when they 
teach men to prepare themselves for 
grace by works, How can a person pre- 
pare himself for what is good by works 
when he does no work without loath- 
ing and a dislike in his heart? How 
can God be pleased with a work that 
proceeds from such an unwilling and 
rebellious heart? 


Fulfillment possible only through 
faith. However, fulfilling the Law 
means to do its works with delight and 
from love, and to lead a godly and 
good life freely, without the Law’s 
constraint, just as if there were no Law 
and no punishment. Such a delight of 
unconstrained love, however, is in- 
stilled in the heart by the Holy Spirit, 
as St. Paul says (Rom, 5:5). But, as 
he says in his introductory remarks, 
the Spirit is not given except in, with, 
and by faith in Jesus Christ, Hence 
there is no faith except by the Word 
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HE SHORT TREATISE on the Epistle to the 
Romans | of which this excerpt is a part] 
is not a commentary but merely a preface, 
an introduction, to that Epistle. And yet it 
could be called a commentary in miniature. 
It contains a summary of the whole Epistle 
and outlines its doctrinal contents; it defines 
the chief terms used by St. Paul and their 
relation to each other. 

This preface is a notable historical docu 
ment. Not only does it reveal the manner 
and method Luther employed in making the 
Word of God familiar to the people of his 
days; it also has had an extensive and inten 
sive influence on the Christian Church since 
the days of the Reformation. To mention but 
one instance: This is the writing the Holy 
Spirit used as an instrument in leading John 
Wesley to conversion, Although he had 
been under the influence of a number of 
earnest Christian men, he did not really 
come to the knowledge of Jesus and His 
salvation till he heard this preface read at 
a meeting in Aldersgate Street, London. 
The influence of the fruitful ministry re 
sulting from that night is still being felt in 
many countries of the world. 

Luther says of the Epistle to the Romans: 
“The more thoroughly it is treated, the 
more precious it becomes and the better it 
tastes.” -From the 8S. John Bacon 
edition to the Preface of Luther’s. EPIsTLE 
TO THE ROMANS 
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of God, or the gospel, which proclaims 
Christ, namely, that He is the Son of 
God and man, that He died and rcse 
again for our sakes, as he states (Rom. 
3:25; 4:25; 10:9). 

That is the reason why faith alone 
justifies and fulfills the Law. for it 
fetches the Spirit from Christ’s merit. 
The Spirit, however, creates a willing 
and unconstrained heart, such as the 
Law requires; and then good works 
spring directly from faith. That is 
what he (the apostle) nieans in Ro- 
mans 3:31, after he has rejected the 
works of the Law in terms that might 
lead one to think he meant to make 
void the Law. “Nay,” he says, “we 
establish the Law through faith,” that 
is, we fulfill it by faith. 
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SIN 

As regards “sin,” by this term Scrip- 
ture denominates not only the external 
work of the body, but every movement 
and incitement to some external work 
that takes place in the inmost heart 
and all its powers. The term ‘“com- 
mit,” accordingly, denotes that a per- 
son falls completely and rushes into 
sin. For no external sinful work is done 
except a person rushes into it with his 
whole body and soul, Scripture takes 
particular notice of the heart and of 
the root and main source of all sins, 
which is unbelief in the inmost heart. 
Accordingly, even as faith alone justi- 
fies and obtains the Spirit and willing- 
ness for good external works, sc unbe- 
lief alone sins and rouses the flesh and 
the desire for evil external works, as 
happened to Adam and Eve in Para- 
dise (Gen. 3:6). 

For this reason Christ calls only un- 
belief sin, when He says (John 16:8, 
g): “[The Spirit] ... will reprove the 
world of sin... because they believe 
not on me.”’ Hence, before good or evil 
works are done (which are good or 
evil fruits), there must first be in the 
heart faith or unbelief, the latter be- 
ing the root, sap, and main strength 
of every sin. For this reason it is called 
in Scripture the serpent’s head and the 
head of the old dragon, which, in ac- 
cordance with the promise made to 
Adam, must be bruised by Christ, the 
woman’s Seed (Gen. 3:15). 


GRACE 


The difference between “grace” and 
“pift” is this: Grace, in the proper 
sense of the term, denotes God’s favor 
and good will towards us, which He 
cherishes in Himself, and by reason 
of which He is inclined to pour into us 
Christ and the Spirit with His gifts. 
This is manifest from Romans 5:15, 
where St, Paul speaks of “‘the grace of 
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God, and the gift of grace, which is 
by ... Jesus Christ. .. .”” Now, the gifts 
and the Spirit are increased in us daily 
and are not yet perfect; hence evil 
lusts and sins still remain in us, which 
war against the Spirit, as is stated 
(Rom. 7:14-23; Gal. 5:17; Gen. 3:15), 
where enmity between the woman’s 
Seed and the seed of the serpent is 
predicted, Notwithstanding this, grace 
accomplishes so much that we are ac- 
counted completely and fully right- 
eous in the sight of God. For the grace 
of God is not divisible and piecemeal 
as the gifts are, but receives us alto- 
gether into God’s favor for the sake of 
our Advocate and Mediator Christ, 
and for the reason that there is-in us 
a beginning of the gifts. 


Now you will understand the sev- 
enth chapter, where Paul still chides 
himself a sinner, and nevertheless, in 
Romans 8:1, declares that there is no 
condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus, because of the imperfect 
gifts and the Spirit. We are still sin- 
ners because of the flesh in us that has 
not yet been mortified. However, since 
we believe in Christ and have the be- 
ginning of the Spirit, God is favorably 
inclined and gracious to us, so much so 
that He will not regard nor condemn 
our sins, but deal with us in accor- 
dance with our faith in Christ, until 


sin is slain, 


FAITH 


“Faith” is not the human notion and 
dream which some regard as faith. 
When they see that it is not followed 
by an improvement of life nor by good 
works, while they are, nevertheless, 
able to hear and talk much of faith, 
they fall into the error of saying: 
Faith is not sufficient; we must do 
works if we want to become godly and 
be saved. The reason is because, when 
hearing the gospel, they go to work 


and by their own power frame up a 
thought in their heart which says: I 
believe. That they regard as genuine 
faith. But, inasmuch as it is a human 
figment and thought of which the in- 
most heart is not sensible, it accom- 
plishes nothing and is not accom- 
panied by any improvement. 

On the contrary, faith is a divine 
work in us, which transforms us, gives 
us a new birth out of God (John 1:13), 
slays the old Adam, makes us alto- 
gether different men in heart, affec- 
tion, mind, and all powers, and brings 
with it the Holy Spirit. Oh, it is a liv- 
ing, energetic, active, mighty thing, 
this faith! It cannot but do good un- 
ceasingly. There is no question asked 
whether good works are to be done, 
but before the question is asked the 
works have been done, and there is a 
continuous doing of them. But any 
person not doing such works is with- 
out faith. He is groping in the dark, 
looking for faith and good works, and 
knows neither what faith is nor what 
good works are, although he indulges 
in a lot of twaddle and flummery con- 
cerning faith and good works. 

Faith is a living, daring confidence 
in the grace of God, of such assurance 
that it would risk a thousand deaths. 
This confidence and knowledge of 
divine grace makes a person happy, 
bold, and full of gladness in his rela- 
tion to God and all creatures. The 
Holy Ghost is doing this in the be- 
liever. Hence it is that a person, with- 
out constraint, becomes willing and 
enthusiastic to do good to everybody, 
to serve everybody, to suffer all man- 
ner of afflictions, from love of God and 
to the praise of Him who has extended 
such grace to him, Accordingly, it is 
impossible to separate works from 
faith, just as impossible as it is to sep- 
arate the power to burn and shine 
from fire. Accordingly, beware of your 
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own false thoughts and of idle talkers, 
who pretend great wisdom and yet 
are the greatest fools. Pray God that 
He may create faith in you; otherwise 
you will be without faith for ever and 
aye, no matter what you may plan 


and do. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS 

Now, faith such as I described is 
“righteousness,” and is called the 
righteousness of God, or the righteous- 
ness that is valid in God’s sight, be 
cause He bestows it and counts it for 
righteousness for the sake of Christ, 
our Mediator. This righteousness 
causes a person to render to each his 
due. For through faith man becomes 
void of sin and conceives a love for 
the commandments of God. Thus he 
gives due honor to God and pays Him 
what he owes. On the other hand, he 
willingly serves his fellow-man in 
whatever way he can, and in that way 
also pays his debts to everybody. Such 
righteousness human nature, man’s 
free will, and our powers cannot 
achieve. For just as little as anybody 
can kindle faith in himself, just so 
little can he remove his unbelief. How, 
then, is he to remove one single sin, 
even of the paltriest kind? Therefore, 
whatsoever is done without faith or in 
unbelief, no matter what a splendid 
appearance it may present, is false- 
hood, hypocrisy, and sin (Rom. 14: 
23). 


FLESH AND SPIRIT 


As regards the term “flesh” and 
“spirit” in this epistle, you must not 
understand “flesh” to mean only un- 
chaste matters, nor “spirit” to mean 
the inward matters of the heart. St. 





Paul, as well as Christ in John 3:6, 
calls everything flesh that is born of 
flesh, hence the entire person with his 
body and soul, his reason and all his 
senses, because everything in him lusts 
after the flesh. Thus you will under- 
stand that you must call any person 
“carnal” who is full of his own imagi- 
nations concerning sublime, spiritual 
matters, teaching and twaddling about 
them. You can readily gather this from 
what is said concerning the words of 
the flesh in Galatians 5:20, where also 
heresy and hatred are called works of 
the flesh. Moreover, in Romans 8:3, 
the apostle says that the Law is weak- 
ened by the flesh. This does not refer 
to unchastity, but to all sins, chiefly, 
however, to’ unbelief, which is the 
greatest vice affecting the spirit. 

On the other hand, you will have to 
call even that person “spiritual” who 
is engaged in most obvious work as, 
for instance, Christ when He was 
washing His disciples’ feet, and Peter 
when he was rowing his boat and fish- 
ing. Accordingly, “flesh” denotes a 
person who spends his life inwardly 
and outwardly in serving the interests 
of his flesh and temporal existence, 
while “spirit” denotes a person who 
spends his life inwardly and outward- 
ly in serving the spirit and the inter- 
ests of the life to come. ; 

Without this understanding of the 
terms noted you will never grasp this 
epistle of St. Paul, nor any book of the 
Holy Scriptures. Therefore, beware of 
all teachers who employ these words 
in a different sense, no matter who 
they are, even if they should happen 
to be Jerome, Augustine, Ambrose, 
Origen, and men. like them or still 
higher than they. 


His subscribers who will be changing addresses for the summer are urged to send 
in the new address promptly, along with the old one, so that no issue may be lost. 
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By GuNNaAR Hoc.unp, staff member, IVCF 


ARL, a Midwestern pre-medic, be- 
C gan searching during Freshman 
Week for the IVCF group he had heard 
about back home. Six months later a 
dilapidated poster on an obscure bul- 
letin board rewarded his efforts... . 
Eleanor, in the East, finally wrote the 
staff member back home: could he find 
out for her when the group met, and 
where? She couldn’t find it to save her. 

Jack, a Christian in a liberal arts 
school, joined the chapter in his sen- 
ior year. Asked where he had been for 
three years, he replied, “I had always 
been under the impression that the 
word ‘varsity’ on your poster meant 
you were an adjunct of the varsity 
football squad!”....One chapter had 
a bulletin board in the main hallway. 
Attractively done up, it would prob- 
ably have done its work well had it 
not been for a slip-up which evoked 
knowing smiles from passers-by. In 
the bright metal letters of the heading, 
“Christian Fellowship News,” the first 
word was misspelled! 

Yes, it pays to advertise. In fact, ad- 
vertising has become a science, the 
knowledge of which may mean the 
difference between failure and success. 
The billion dollars that American 
business men are spending this year 
to advertise automobiles, soft drinks, 


Does it pay to ADVERTISE? 


How to tell your campus who you are 


cosmetics, and chewing gum prove it. 

And Carl and Eleanor and Jack 
prove it. 

On many campuses, alert student 
groups are spearheading their activi- 
ties with energetic publicity programs. 
And things are happening. Lonely 
Christian students learn about the 
chapter the day they arrive on cam- 
pus, and join up the next. Non-Chris- 
tians find themselves wondering what 
this group has anyway, attend the 
meetings, and not infrequently find 
Christ for themselves. And all the 
while, both college authorities and 
student body are aware that, for one 
group on campus at least, things are 
buzzing. 

But in other places the picture isn’t 
so bright. The groups just can’t get 
around to publicity, Other groups have 
publicity, but it doesn’t bring results. 
The few faded posters and occasional 
“notices” in the campus paper are 
shoddy, ill-phrased, and ill-timed. Fre- 
quently they clash violently with the 
collegiate atmosphere of which they 
pretend to be a part. 

What score does your group rate on 
its advertising set-up? Effective adver- 
tising can do wonders for your chap- 
ter program. The first thing is to real- 
ize that word-of-mouth promotion is 
still the best method ever; any other 
advertising is only to supplement per- 
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sonal salesmanship. The only guaran- 
teed method of getting people to a 
meeting is to bring them. 

But other advertising can start the 
ball rolling. First of all, make sure 
the product you are advertising is 
worth it. To shout glibly about the 
merits of a meeting, a Bible study, or 
a party—only to offer an ill-prepared, 
dry-as-dust affair—is a sin of misrepre- 
sentation if not plain lying. So, 
straighten out that Bible study: see 
that the leaders are prepared; check 
up to be sure that some are ready to 
discuss; get someone to summarize the 
conclusions. Rethink the aims and pur- 
poses of that weekly service. Does it 
actually present Christ vividly and 
forcefully? Replan that party, down 
to the last detail. See that it is fresh 
and spontaneous. 

Re-examine your entire program of 
activities. Where it becomes necessary, 
scuttle old methods for new ones; pick 
up ideas from other chapters; experi- 
ment with different people at key po- 
sitions. If the work of presenting Christ 
to your campus is important, then 
clear-headed prayerful planning is in- 
dispensable before launch an 
advertising program. 


you 


The next step is selecting one per- 
son to be responsible for all the adver 
tising and for period reports. He holds 
a position on the cabinet and selects 
his own committee; only in small 
groups can he operate unassisted. 

This advertising chairman, remem- 
bering that products are often judged 
as much by their advertisements as by 
their actual worth, should familiarize 
himself with the basic principles of 
art layout, effective printing, and good 
journalism. He should strive constant- 
ly to fulfill the three goals of success- 
ful promotion: attract attention, arouse 
interest, and stimulate action. Chances 
are also, he’ll profit by scanning news- 


paper and magazine ads to see the va- 
riety of appeals employed. He should 
know the value of the repeated impact, 
that “repetition makes reputation.” 
Most important of all, publicity must 
be sincere. To entice large numbers to 
a meeting not carefully advertised as 
religious is a discourtesy bordering on 
mental cruelty and may have danger- 
ous repercussions. 

Another thing, give your publicity 
committee financial backing. To com- 
pete successfully with the barrage of 
voices on your campus, each bidding 
for the attention of already-busy stu- 
dents, you will need advertising of 
high quality; and high quality adver- 
tising is costly. When the yearly bud- 
get is made out, a liberal sum should 
be included for advertising; otherwise 
your program will be crippled from 
the outset, 

Now, after the chairman has become 
acquainted with the printer over on 
Main Street, has discovered the art 
students, and has been “sold” on the 
importance of his job, he is ready for 
action, 

Most colleges have a few conspicu- 
ous places where posters can hang the 
year around, Printed placards get the 
nod over hand-made ones here because 
replacing lost and torn-down posters 
calls for a large reserve supply from 
which to draw. Constructed of durable 
cardboard, concisely written up, and 
displaying artistic appeal, the poster 
should tell the campus crowd who you 
are, where you are, and what you have 
to offer. It should be a friendly invita- 
tion to become acquainted rather than 
an evangelistic appeal. 

Neat little folders or cards contain- 
ing the “who, where, and what’ of 
your group can do this same work on 
a personal scale. Blotters have worked 
admirably on many campuses. They 
can be conveniently carried in pocket- 
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_ posters and cards are only a few. 


















































book, pocket, or notebook flyleaf—and 
are especially handy in clinching 
word-of-mouth invitations. Slipped 
into letters, they work wonders too. 
Blotters have the advantage over fold- 
ers in being valuable of themselves 


and thus less likely to be discarded. fare ‘a dns, 
News written by someone who knows Og @ %, Sorin, 
° a - rr ; - ; _ Vy 
journalism will get into the campus Aa na ee, 
paper, though poorly written items : Meg, eg 
3 ; i * 
won't. If necessary, prevail on some- a lay er 
one to get on the staff of the paper to A be eS 
. r wen i fi 
be sure the items appear regularly. 0 ; ij 
Most of this is free, so don’t neglect it. i afi AP PIs 
1 . ; S42 * ’ 
Unusual occasions call for special A GAs”, 
publicity. That super-duper party es- ; . ie” 
pecially designed to draw non-Chris- ” Ain 


tians and that top-notch speaker you 
feel all the students should hear pro- 
vide chances to use novel media to 
saturate the campus with what you ##* . oi BPP Lo 
have to offer, Paid ads in the paper, yore geror® 
personally written letters, plugs on the 

college radio station, eye-catching 





But whatever you do, avoid last- 
minute drives. Cramming may work 
for exams but not for publicity. Weeks, 
even months, are needed for prayerful 
and thorough presentation. 

And avoid extremes in your presen- 
tation, For that game party, don’t head 


your poster with the over-worked ve OC 

“You are most cordially invited” that er e 

sounds like a debutante’s coming-out. «O 
On the other hand, don’t try a phrase 

that sounds like a brawl—as, “Inter- “fe S$ 
Varsity throws a party.” Try pictur Mdy, a 
esque words. Phrases like “big meet- Fries om 


ing” and “public service” may leave 


students stone cold, while more dressy UNION a 


titles like “chapel hour” or “noontime 


worship” may strike a happier chord. 

As always, adjust your language to the ; Pre ea 

persons you're trying tc reach. Yer Mee 
Another mistake, easily made, is to ting, 

play up the name of a speaker whom 


nobody knows except inembers of your Uesd, 


own inside circle. Obviously there is 
little drawing power in a name totally 
unfamiliar to 99.44% of the campus 
crowd. Play up the factor that will 
have the most appeal—usually the 
speaker’s subject; and word that to in- 
trigue the passer-by. 

Letters can make good publicity. 
Avoid excess wordage, the trite and 
the naive; remember, you're dealing 
with college students, not bobby- 
soxers. In both letters and ads, make 
free use of eye-catching illustrations. 
And decorate up those borders; don’t 
get tied down to straight single-line 
margins, 

The secretary should keep a list of 
“contacts,” students who do not come 
regularly but are known to have some 
interest. A letter, usually mimeo- 
graphed in the larger chapters—plus 
the president’s signature—is often just 
the personal touch needed to get them 
to come. As for absentees, a personal 
call or an understandingly written let- 
ter can go a long way toward restora 
tion. A good way to find your Chris- 
tians is to write the pastors in the area 
briefly describing your work and re- 
questing names of students from his 
church. When you get them, follow 


them up, and then don’t forget a 
“thank you” note. 

Church conferences and summer 
youth assemblies where Christian col- 
lege and high school students gather 
should be informed of your work by 
letter or, better still, by a personal ap 
pearance by one of your leaders. 
Monthly or weekly newsletters sent to 
interested alumni, faculty members, 
and neighboring pastors can pack a 
good deal of promotional punch also. 
Don’t let these newsletters be mere 
catalogs of events; pack them full of 
human interest items about the Lord’s 
working on your campus. 

Advertising, like study habits, must 
be regular and systematic to produce 
best results. By repetition with varia 
tion keep your group constantly in the 
eye of the campus. Sudden publicity 
splurges lose much of their value if 
they are followed by long lapses of 
silence. 

But lest you forget, effective adver- 
tising is not an end in itself. It is only 
the means. But the end is winning 
students for Christ, so it pays to put 
effort into the means, 

And it’s high time to start the adver- 
tising campaign for summer school! 


SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


For a summer of unusual opportunities in Christian service, men may 
apply for work with the Shantymen’s Christian Association of North America. 
This organization, founded in 1908 to carry the gospel to lumberjacks, sends 
men to lumber and construction camps to distribute Bibles, New Testaments, 
and other Gospel literature and, where possible, to hold services. The workers 
live with the men, give them Scripture verses, and lend spiritual assistance 
wherever possible. Allowances to the staff are on a pro rata basis. 


To learn more about a summer of pioneer missionary activity 


excellent 


training for almost any Christian work—write Rev. James Proudfoot, Field 
Superintendent, Shantymen’s Christian Association of North America, 366 Bay 


Street, Toronto, Canada 
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Missionary volunteer--where are you going 7 


By Ratpu T. Davis, General Secretary 
Africa Inland Mission 


BELIEVE that if we took a census of 

the missionary volunteers of the 
Christian and secular institutions of 
our country, only about one in fifty 
would be able to tell to which field 
God has called him; and I doubt if 
many of these would know under 
which mission they will serve. It ap- 
pears that the volunteer generally 
leaves this decision to the last—to the 
time of graduation or even afterward, 
when it must be settled amid a some- 
what panicky atmosphere. In fact this 
has long been considered accepted pro- 
cedure. 

I believe this is a sad state of affairs. 

I believe that, like Abraham, we 
should be willing to go out not know- 
ing whither, if God particularly de- 
mands it. But we are not living in 
Abraham’s day. The mission field is 
not an unknown region. We know 
where the gospel has been taken al- 
ready and where it should yet go, and 
We possess enough authoritative statis- 
tics to furnish us accurate information 
concerning proportionate representa- 
tion in all the fields. We do not launch 
out in the dark today. The fields have 


been explored and reports have been 
made. By a study of needs we may 
readily learn where we will fit in best. 

That which has been generally left 
to the last should be first. After an- 
swering the call, the supreme matter 
is to know your eventual sphere of 
service, because a missionary volun- 
teer’s inevitable questions can be an- 
swered only when he knows where he 
is going. 

For a number of years young people 
have been conferring with me for ad- 
vice and counsel concerning prepara- 
tory days. I find they all have many 
questions in their minds, such as: How 
old should I be? How much does it cost 
to equip and send me out? Should I 
go to college? Should I study medi- 
cine? What about being married be- 
fore or after going out? I am interested 
in translation work—do you think | 
should prepare for this? 

It is my belief that, whereas much 
good advice can be given in reply to 
these questions, authoritative answers 
can be given only when the volunteer 
knows definitely the continent, the 
field, and the mission to which he is 
going. See how it works: “How old 
should I be?” you ask. The answer is, 
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“Where are you going?” “How much 
does it cost to equip and send me out?” 
The reply still is: “Where are you go- 
ing?” 

Suppose I should reply to these ques- 
tions, Although I would do so as sin- 
cerely as I know how, the replies 
would have little or no value unless 
you were going to the field and actual- 
ly to the mission which I represent. 
You might act on my advice. If, some 
years later, you should apply to an- 
other board, you would doubtless find 
that you would never be able to put 
to use the knowledge and skills you 
have acquired. 

Furthermore, there is a decided dif- 
ference between the methods of gov- 
ernment and the policies of different 
missions. Your Christian friend or spir- 
itual father will not make the deci- 
sions concerning your actions on the 
field. They will be made by a mission 
with well-defined policies of proced- 
ure. If these are contrary to your own 
desires and beliefs, and if you find it 
out only after arrival on the field, it 
may well cause disaster. There would 
be fewer missionary failures if this 
were taken into consideration. 

You may wish that in some way God 
might speak directly to you from 
heaven and ask you to go here or there. 
But such is not the case. God does not 
open the heavens or call aloud con- 
cerning some specific field, nor does 
He write our destinations in letters 
large or small across the canopy of the 
heavens, Neither will we find chapter 
and verse of the Word of God that will 
designate by specific indication our 
corner of the vineyard, although it is 
my firm belief that guidance comes 
primarily through the Word of God. 

First we need to get an unprejudiced 
view of the entire vast harvest field 
of God, I suggest an outline map of 
the world. Here a small island of the 
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has equal standing with the 
United States; Drynob, Missouri, has 
as glamorous an appeal as the Congo 
or the tropical forest. 

Place your outline map in your 
room where you customarily have 
your Quiet Time. An open heart before 
the open Book, and both before an 
open map must surely produce results 
as you sincerely seek God’s will and 
leading. Markings should be made on 
the map as the Spirit of God leads you. 
Perhaps a remark by a missionary 
speaker or an item culled from a mis- 
sionaryf magazine will strike your 
heart forcibly. Statistical comparisons 
or challenging needs will cause you 
to jot down the facts in the proper 
place on the map. Care should be 
exerted, however, to verify such mat- 
ters, to acquire background informa- 
tion necessary to their interpretation. 
For instance, some areas one may tra- 
verse many miles in whereas 
elsewhere one can cover the same dis- 
tance only with much difficulty. Some 
areas of earth are thickly populated; 
other areas of equal size are but sparse- 
ly inhabited. 

By such markings and study, I be- 
lieve it will not be long before one or 
another of the continents is burned in 
upon your heart as that of God's 
choice. In this way circumstances 
come in as an aid to guidance, as sec- 
ondary rather than primary causes. 
I shall not presume to say just how 
God will work in your case, but you 
will surely know when He speaks. By 
the foregoing manner, North America 
stands on equal ground with any for- 
eign field and I believe that only in 
this manner should any Christian ac- 
cept work in any place at home. 

Presuming the continent has been 
decided upon, it is evident that you 
cannot serve all over the continent at 
the same time. Although you will pray 
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for all the work on the continent, you 
can serve in but one small area. 
Where? Secure an outline map of the 
continent (unmarked) and then pray 
over that as you did over the world 
map. 

Once the approximate area of the 
continent has been decided upon, learn 
what missions are working there, se- 
cure their literature, and endeavor to 
find out as soon as possible under 
which mission God would have you 
serve, Then get in touch with that mis- 
sion. I do not advise application at 
once. I believe that that is a later step 
and, generally speaking, missions 
would wish it so. But certainly there 
is much advantage for the volunteer 
and the mission to come to know one 
another as soon as possible. 

I do not claim that the use of the 
above suggestion will give you, in any 
set period of time, the answer as to 
where you should serve; but I do be- 
lieve that if sincerely followed it will 
result in a knowledge of the place 
where you will eventually serve far 
sooner than is generally the case. 

Early decision in these matters will 
assure a better prepared missionary. 
Preparation in Bible study is but one 
part of your missionary training. You 
should know the country and peoples 
to which you will go; you should 
spend time studying the religion and 
customs of the people; a study of the 
governing people and their history and 
customs is also of great value, as well 
as a working knowledge of the official 
language if it is not English. Prepara- 
tion alone does not make a missionary, 
but it does make a better missionary. 

It will also assure less misfits in 
the Lord’s work. As God’s witness, 
either at home or abroad, you will 
know you are where you are because 
God directed you there. You will be 
where God would have you because 


you arrive by conviction and not con- 
venience. 

And finally, an early decision will 
mean fewer Christians waking up to 
the call to the foreign field too late in 
life and hence an ensuing life of sad- 
ness even though engaged in the 
Lord’s work at home. 

I would not say that this is the only 
way to find God’s plan. But I believe 
it is scriptural. It is a vivid presenta- 
tion of the field which is the world. 
It is looking primarily to God for lead- 
ing, not to man. It directs you to the 
place of your private devotions, not to 
some outward public source. Further- 
more, I believe it is safe, for I always 
fear advice that may be wrongly, 
though sincerely, given. God must 
surely have His best opportunity to 
work in a truly seeking heart that ap- 
proaches Him without preconceived 
ideas, You must approach Him for ad- 
vice and counsel, not sanction, upon 
your plans, Then, it is sensible. It is 
merely approaching a big subject in 
a sane and practical manner. 

I believe that when you know defi- 
nitely where you are going and pre- 
pare for that place, your whole outlook 
on life will change. You will acquire 
knowledge and better grades more eas- 
ily. Schooling will cease to be a time 
of merely acquiring knowledge of 
many good things that may prove of 
value some day. It will become the 
learning of the best things that you 
will put to use when you eventually 
reach the field. And above all, deci- 
sion will put your mind at rest on the 
questions incapable of definite and sat- 
isfactory answers until it is known 
where you will go. 

Find out where first and then bend 
every ounce of effort to prepare your- 
self properly and effectively for that 
specific place. Then get there just as 
soon as possible. 
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(P eis ged THAT WORKS MIRACLES 


By Hersert W. Butt, Associate General 
Secretary, 1VCF 


NE OF THE greatest responsibilities 
© and privileges of the Christian is 
intercessory prayer. Every spiritual 
victory depends upon it—winning a 
soul to Christ, deliverance from temp- 
tation, or increased understanding or 
appreciation of some portion of Scrip- 
ture. 


The truth of these statements is in- 
dicated in the scriptural commands to 
pray. Our Lord told His disciples to 
watch and pray that they enter not 
into temptation (Matt. 26:41), and He 
spoke a parable to the end “that men 
ought always to pray and not to faint.” 
He also taught His followers a form 
prayer (Matt, 6:9-13) as an aid in this 
vital ministry. The Apostle Paul en- 
joins the Ephesians to be “praying al- 
ways with all prayer and supplication 
in the Spirit, and watching thereunto 
with all perseverance and supplica- 
tion for all saints,” and in the last 
chapter of his First Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians he commands them, “Pray 
without ceasing,” and “Brethren, pray 
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for us.” In his invaluable epistle con- 
cerning apostasy, Jude admonishes the 
saints to be praying in the time of 
spiritual declension. And the great. 
godly men of Scripture were those who 
heeded this command—Abraham, 
Moses, Elijah, Jeremiah, Isaiah, and a 
host of others. The Book of Acts testi 
fies repeatedly to the fact that prayer 
was considered of paramount impor- 
tance in the early church. 

In view of all this how: greatly 
should we who seek to serve our Lord 
Jesus Christ strive for effectiveness in 
this ministry! Recently God has im- 
pressed me more and more with the 
essentialness of prayer in fruitful, 
God-honoring service, and I have been 
asking Him to teach me how to have 
power in prayer. It seems, from what 
has been borne upon me, that there are 
three essentials in gaining this trea- 
sured power: 


PERFECT STANDING 


F IRST, We Must recognize our perfect 
standing in Christ before the 
Throne of God and our consequent free 
access into His holy presence. Many 
believers are hindered in prayer by 
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the failure to realize that we who be- 
lieve, innately sinful though we are, 
stand before Jehovah’s awful Throne 
discharged from all guilt and entirely 
justified before Him through the mer- 
its of the Lord Jesus Christ. Through 
our matchless Redeemer, the Word of 
God declares ““we have had our access 
by faith into this grace wherein we 
stand” (Rom. 5:2 R.V.). That is, by 
virtue of His unspeakable sacrifice for 
our sin (II Cor. 5:21), His enthrone- 
ment in heaven (Heb. 9:24), and our 
union with Him by the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, we stand before our 
God not only freed from the guilt of 
sin but also clothed in the infinite. 
merit—the infinite righteousness—of 
Christ. As Isaiah testifies, “I will great- 
ly rejoice in the Lorn, my soul shall be 
joyful in my God; for he hath clothed 
me with the garments of salvation, he 
hath covered me with the robe of right- 
eousness” (Isa. 61:10). We are, to use 
the words of the Ephesian letter, ‘“ac- 
cepted in the Beloved.” The righteous- 
ness of the Lord Jesus Christ having 
been imputed to us (Rom. 4:24; 5:19; 
and numerous other passages), His 
standing before God becomes our 
standing! His access is our access! 

How? Certainly not through any 
merit of our own but through the 
merit of our Lord Jesus reckoned to us 
by God at the moment of our accept- 
ing the Saviour. 

And this exalted standing, given to 
us as a gift through the abounding 
grace of our wonderful God, is not 
changed with our changing emotions! 
It is ours, assuming that we are gen- 
uine children of God assuredly born 
of His Spirit, not just when we “feel” 
saved or are full of joy and a sense of 
victory, but even when we are de- 
pressed or overwhelmed with defeat. 
As the old hymn of Horatius Bonar 
expresses it: 


My love is ofttimes low, 

My joy still ebbs and flows, 

But peace with Him remains the same, 

No change Jebovab knows. 

J change, He changes not: 

The Christ can never die. 

His love, not mine, the resting place, 

His truth, not mine, the tie. 

Lot, though in the miserable state 
of being out of the will of God for a 
prolonged period, is -described as 
righteous and just (II Peter 2:7, 8), 
and as such is spared from the awful 
judgment upon Sodom, So is it with us 
who believe. No failure in our lives 
can alter our standing before God’s 
Throne of Justice. This truth stayed 
David in his time of grievous defeat 
as we know from his description of the 
blessedness of the man to whom God 
imputes righteousness without works 
and to whom God does not impute sin 
(Rom, 4:6-8; Ps, 32:1, 2). 

Unconfessed sin will mar fellowship 
with God. It withholds from us un- 
known reward in this life and in 
heaven and can bring heavily upon us 
the disciplinary hand of our Heavenly 
Father; yet our position before Him 
in Christ remains the same. Scripture 
affirms that God did not behold iniq- 
uity or see perverseness in His ancient 
erring people (Num. 23:21). Neither 
does He in us—judicially speaking— 
for He has reckoned a perfect right- 
eousness to our account through the 
redemption that is in Jesus Christ. By 
the obedience of our Head, according 
to Romans 5:19, we are “constituted 
righteous.” Little wonder is it then 
that the inspired apostle declares that 
we “rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God” (Rom. 5:2) and “... we also joy 
in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom we have now received the 
atonement” (Rom. 5:11). 

On the ground of this glorious access 
to the presence of God purchased for 
us at the cost of our Redeemer’s blood, 
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we are admonished to draw near 
“boldly” (Heb. 4:16; 10:19) and with 
“full assurance of faith” (Heb. 10:22). 
Not reluctantly, but with confidence 
we may go to God in prayer; not with 
a sense of guilt but with the know- 
ledge that the blood of Christ has 
purged our conscience (Heb. 9:14.) we 
may approach the God of Holiness. 
Knowing this truth, how can we other 
than marvel and worship? Oh, that 
we might recognize that this access is 
our God-given right! If we would only 
do so, what power would be ours in 
prayer! Satan pointing a condemning 
finger at us could then not cause us to 
waver; we would maintain confidence 
in the blood of Christ as our ground of 
access and would pray on to unimag- 
ined victories to the glory of our God. 
Our past sins looming up in our mind 
or a deep sense of the wretchedness of 
our flesh could not deter us from draw- 
ing nigh. We would in faith stand 
upon the unchangeable verity that we 
who were once “far off’ are “made 
nigh by the blood of Christ’”—that our 
sin was once and for all perfectly 
judged when Christ died for us and 
that in the merit of our great High 
Priest and Advocate we stand before 
the Father. If we do not by faith ap- 
prehend this truth we must remain 
feeble and powerless in our prayer life. 


TRUE HOLINESS 


preennnee, for power in prayer, we 
,_) must effect true holiness in our 
daily living. We must “cleanse our- 
selves from all filthiness of the flesh 
and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God” (II Cor. 7:1). And this 
we strive to do, if we are true Chris- 
tians, having received the gift of the 
Holy Spirit who graciously works in 
our souls a hatred for sin and a love 
for righteousness. But it is our solemn 
duty as children of God through daily 
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prayer and meditation upon His Word 
and surrender of ourselves to God to re- 
frain ever more fully from sin and to 
manifest the fruits of righteousness 
which are by Jesus Christ. Only there- 
by may we pray effectively in that it 
takes a holy man to do so. As James 
declares in his epistle, “The effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.” “If I regard iniquity 
in my heart,” sings the Psalmist, “the 
Lord will not hear me.” Jesus taught 
that only to the extent that we are 
obedient to His will are we granted 
our request: “If ye abide in me, and 
my words abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you” (John 15:7). That to abide in 
Him is to be obedient to Him is evident 
from verse 10 of the same chapter, “If 
ye keep my commandments ye shall 
abide in my love.” Moreover, in con- 
firmation of this teaching, the Holy 
Spirit testifies through the aged 
Apostle John (I John 3:22), “And 
whatsoever we ask, we receive of him, 
because we keep his commandments, 
and do those things which are pleasing 
in his sight.” 

How zealous ought we to be for holi- 
ness in life and conduct, if we would 
glorify our God in an effective minis- 
try of intercession. Our Lord affirms 
that He chose us and ordained us that 
we should bring forth abiding fruit to 
the end that ‘““Whatsoever ye shall ask 
of the Father in my name, he may give 
it you.” God grant that in this regard 
we may not receive the grace of God 
in vain. 


HELP OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


ASTLY, to pray éffectually, we must 
L rely upon the Holy Spirit. His 
part in the prayer life of the Christian 
is such that He is called “the spirit... 
of supplications” (Zech. 12:10), and 
we are admonished, therefore, to pray 
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in Him (Eph. 6:18; Jude 20), that is, 
in His enablement. 

Not knowing what to pray for as we 
ought, even as the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles admits (Rom, 8:26), we are 
dependent upon the ministry of the 
Holy Spirit to lead us to pray in ae 
cordance with God’s will, This He will 
faithfully do for us, as we humbly seek 
His help, How important it is, then, 
that we do not so grieve or quench Him 
that He may not freely work in us and 
through us, directing our prayer effort 
into the right channels. He makes in- 
tercession for us. Not that He performs 
this ministry in our behalf in the sense 
that we have nothing to do with it, 
as Christ makes intercession for us in 
heaven, but He prompts us and em 
powers us to pray in accordance with 
the will of God by burdening our 
hearts with certain petitions at times 
appointed of God. How often in our 
Christian experience have we been so 
prompted to pray, later to discover that 
assuredly we were led by the Spirit 
because there had been a particular 
need, As we learn to be sensitive to 
the Spirit’s guidance and thereby be- 
come assured of the will of God in any 
particular matter, how great is our 
assurance that we are heard. And if 
heard, then answered! But let John 
again testify, ‘““And this is the confi- 
dence that we have in him, that, if we 
ask any thing according to his will, he 
heareth us: and if we know that he 
hear us, whatseover we ask, we know 
that we have the petitions that we de- 
sired of him” (I John 5:14, 15). Is such 
confidence in prayer ours? It may be, 
as we learn with John and Paul and 


all the saints of old to pray in the 
Spirit. 

Not having the strength to pray as 
we ought we are utterly dependent 
upon the Holy Spirit for the energy to 
prevail in prayer. In this sense, too, 
He makes intercession for us. That is, 
He empowers us to pray. Our spirits 
may be willing to pray—in that they 
have been renewed by the Spirit of 
God—but our flesh is weak; and 
Satan and his hosts are arrayed against 
us lest we accomplish spiritual vic- 
through this God-ordained 
means. With such humanly _ insur- 
mountable hindrances to prayer, we 
must in faith rely upon the One who 
indwells us not only to drive us to 
pray but to enable us to pray unceas- 
ingly and with much confidence in the 
efficacy of this ministry. Inasmuch as 
God has made full provision for a vital 
prayer life through the indwelling 
Spirit, how great is our obligation to 
co-operate with Him to the full in per- 
fecting this all-important phase of our 
ministry as bond-slaves of Jesus Christ. 
If our prayer life is ineffective, we 
have really ourselves alone to blame. 


tories 


God has given us access to His pres- 
ence, the means of knowing what to 
pray for, and the potential energy to 
pray. What more do we need? In that 
all God has called us to do He has 
made provision for us to do, why 
should we fail? God has called us to 
a life of prayer—unceasing prayer. 
Let us in faith avail ourselves of His 
provision and pursue this calling to 
the honor and glory of our risen Lord 
and the blessing of mankind. 


- UDENTS BEING GRADUATED mow are requested to register as members of the 
WO Inter-Varsity Alumni Fellowship on cards which should be obtained from 
IVCF headquarters by the chapter secretaries. 
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ARE NEGROES CURSED ? 


By Greorce R. Horner 


RANZ Boas, founder of American 
tere wrote: “The main 
classification of human types does not 
represent a grouping of biological 
principles, but is based upon subjec- 
tive attiudes.””! 

In support of these subjective atti- 
tudes, many Christians assume that 
there are inferior and superior races. 
And of course they assume that their 
race is one of the superior ones—per 
haps because of their technological and 
social inventions, scientific knowledge, 
and economic power over large sec- 
tions of the earth. They believe that 
“only a superior mental ability could 
produce such inventive growth and 
economic expansions.” 

This miscomprehension is made 
worse when one uses the Bible in an 
attempt to prove white man’s superi 
ority and “primitive” man’s inferior- 
ity. 

If we decide that our technology 
comes as a result of God’s pleasure, we 
must also assume that God is dis- 


pleased with the naked “savages” 
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that it is God who has made them tech- 
nologically inferior. 

Each culture builds its own society 
around certain cores, such as religion, 
individualism, sex, or material objects. 
Our society, with technology (indus- 
trialism) as its central core, has built 
a top-heavy super-structure (mechan- 
ical efficiency) overbalancing our so- 
cial foundation (the family) and our 
moral and ethical traditions (belief in 
the Bible and God) to such a degree 
that it is tilting and beginning to break 
down into intellectual disorganization 
and social disintegration. How can this 
overbalanced material culture with its 
radio, airplanes, bacterial warfare, and 
atomic bomb claim to be either God- 
given or God-inspired? The culture 
seems to be a result of social rather 
than spiritual environment. Progress 
ought to be measured by spiritual and 
moral values, not by mechanical gad- 
gets. 

Degenerationism, this concept 
which assumed “bioglogical perpetual 
superiority of one human group over 
another,”* often arises from a mis- 
application of the scriptural doctrine 
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of the moral depravity of man plus an 
interpretation, in another and partic- 
ular application, that the sons of Ham 
were forever cursed by their father’s 
sin and were to be the slaves and the 
servants of the white man. 

From a careful study of the Biblical 
account, it may be seen that Noah’s 
sons are all members of the white race: 
Shem and his sons inhabited the Ara- 
bian area and belong to the eastern 
Mediterranean subdivision of the 
white race; Ham and his sons inhab- 
ited Egypt and North Africa and are 
of the Mediterranean subdivision of 
the white race; and Japheth and his 
sons inhabited Assyria and probably 
the area up to modern Europe and are 
the Armenoid subdivision of the white 
race, 

Since all of Noah’s sons were of the 
white race, it is evident that there is 
nowhere any explanation of the yel- 
low and black races in the Noahic ac- 
count. 

After the flood, Noah’s sons mi- 
grated together to the Sumerian plain 
where they built a city and a tower. 
Up until this time it is evident from 
the Scriptures that all men spoke the 
same language and were, thus, one 
people. (Anthropology defines people 
as a group having the same language 
—as the Chinese people, speaking the 
Chinese language, and the French 
people, speaking the French lan- 
guage. ) 

After the language was confounded, 
each language group went off into the 
wilderness and became a_ separate 
people. The Semitic language is 
spoken. by modern Hebrews and was 
spoken by ancient Persians and Assyr- 
ians. The Hamitic language was 
spoken by the ancient Canaanites and 
Egyptians. The Japhetic language was 
spoken in the mountains of the Cau 


casus by Georgian and Circassian 


groups. (Many American linguistic 
experts do not yet recognize the Japh- 
etic linguistic stock by that name. See 
E, Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins.) 

It will be noted above that the Ham- 
itic language used by the Canaanites 
is no longer in existence. As a careful 
reading of Genesis 9:25-26 shows, the 
curse commonly thought to have been 
placed on Negroes was really placed 
on Canaan—and he, as we have seen, 
a member of the white race. Under 
Joshua, the Hebrews (Semites) con- 
quered, exploited, and intermarried 
with the Canaanites until they became 
extinct as an ethnic group, thus fulfill- 
ing the curse. The Hamitic-speaking 
Egyptians were conquered by the 
powerful Semitic shepherd kings, the 
Hyksos, in the twelfth dynasty. 

The Bible teaches the depravity and 
the degeneracy of all men (without 
qualification) before a just and holy 
God. It emphatically denies the right 
of any group to pass moral, social, reli- 
gious, or economic judgment on any 
other group by any standard other 
than God’s revelation in the Bible. 

Tragically, the interpretation of this 
passage to pronounce a curse on all 
of Ham’s seed helped legalize slavery 
with the resultant imposition of an 
inferior social and economic position 
to a large mass of intellectually cap- 
able human beings, the Negroes. 

Degenerationism was so strong a be- 
lief among the early Europeans, the 
colonizers of Tasmania, for example, 
that the natives were considered a de- 
generate race, more animal-like than 


COLLEGE PROF 


aes INsTRUCTOR of Anthropology and 
Archaeology at Wheaton College, New 
Jersey-born George R. Horner confesses 
that he has the item research prominently 
on his agenda for the future in addition 
to teaching. He received his B.S. from 
Wheaton, his M.A. from Columbia. 





human; it was considered ethically 
legal to exterminate them. Bushran- 
gers and colonists hunted the blacks 
for sport. In one instance a bushran- 
ger “hunted the native in order to 
provide his dogs with meat’’!® (One 
happy highlight in this black Tasman- 
ian story is the unbroken trust the 
natives had for a Methodist mission- 
ary-brickmaker, George Robinson. ) 

An extreme example of one who cor- 
related the curse on Ham with the 
Negro can be seen in the recent writ- 
ings of Charles Carroll who sought to 
“prove by the Bible that the Negro was 
a beast, without a soul and without 
human rights.”” He went so far as to 
imply that the “beast” of Exodus 22: 
19 is the Negro!* Mr. Sayers too pro 
claims a vicious racist propaganda of 
the worst sort, yet claims a scriptural 
basis by saying that “Ham, Noah’s son, 
is the sinful father of the Negro.’”® 

On the other hand, the Bible does 
not teach the superiority of the Nor 
dics, Anglo-Saxons, or any other white 
group through Japheth. God says that 
the sons of Abraham are His chosen 
ones (Genesis 12:1-3)—not for the 
sake of their father Seth, or for their 
racial superiority, or for their political 
supremacy as some might desire to 
think, but only as the human instru- 
ments of His plan of salvation. 

Neither does the Bible teach the 
origin of the present “races” from the 
sons of Noah. It does teach the disper- 


sion of three family groups who later 
became three peoples speaking three 
languages (Genesis 11:1, 6). 

The Bible teaches, and 
agrees, that there is but one human 
race; that all men are of one blood: 
that all men have a common ancestry.® 
Furthermore an of the 
skeleton, without the soft skin tissue, 
can not determine the “race” of an in- 
dividual. 

The Bible teaches moral equality in 
the sight of God: “All have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God” (Ro- 
mans 3:23). God’s free gift of eternal 
life is extended equally to all men. 
“For God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life’ (John 
3:16). 

Shall we not, as Christian students, 
give up any emotional and subjective 
attitudes which we may have cher- 
ished and remember that in the Lord 
Jesus all men are equal? 

'Boas, Franz, The Mind of Primitive Man. 
New York: Macmillan Company, Rev. ed., 
1938. 

*Benevicr, Rurn, Race: Science and Poli 
tics. New York: Modern Age Books, Rev, 
ed.. 1945. . 
‘Murpock, Grorce, Our Primitive Con- 
temporaries. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1934. 

‘quoted in Sayers, J., Can the White Race 
Survive? 1929. 
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HAILE SELASSIE’S TESTIMONY 


| KNOW I AM SAVED, not by anything that is of character, or the works of the 
human heart, but by the bloed of Jesus Christ alone.” Thus spoke the coura 
geous Emperor of Ethiopia in an interview granted on the occasion of the arrival 


of the first Amharic 


New Testaments from the United States. When asked if he 


might be quoted in this, His Majesty replied emphatically and with a smile, 


“With pleasure.” 


It was also a great pleasure to hear this outstanding leader 


of his country say that it was his practice to read the Word of God every morning. 
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Gordon Beacham, in The Sudan Witness 





This mun HIe ssvith Ger 


Your daily Quiet Time with the Lord through His Word and through 
prayer is as important to your spiritual well being as daily food is to 
your physical well being. Don’t neglect it! These questions may help 


in your meditation: 


THURSDAY, MAY 1 


GENESIS 42 (1) What is the striking signifi 
cance of v. 6b? What do you think it meant 
to Joseph? (2) Note the emphasis on the 
words proved and verified (vv. 15-20). 
What particular test did Joseph choose and 
why? What immediate reaction did this 
cause? (3) What do the brothers’ remarks 
on the discovery of money in one sack in 
dicate concerning their spiritual condition? 
Do I continually relate all the events of my 
life directly to God as the first cause? It 
has been said that for a Christian there is 
no second cause. How will this thought 
affect my reaction to disappointments and 
annoyances? 


FRIDAY, MAY 2 
What result 


GENEsIS 43 (1) was accom 


plished by Judah’s offer to stand surety for 
Benjamin? Note also Reuben’s assurances 
(42:37). What accounts for their willing 
ness to act as their brother’s keepers? Do I 
assume any spiritual care for my younger 


brethren in 
prayer (v. 


Christ? (2) Observe Jacob’s 
14.). Perhaps he had taught 
Joseph to pray for favor similarly. At least 
God had given it (39:2-4. 21). Is it wrong 
to ask God to grant me favor in the eyes 
of authorities? (3) Although Joseph hid 
his identity from his brothers, did he hide 
his faith? Note v. 29 and 42:18. Did this 
faith have any effect upon Joseph’s steward? 


SATURDAY, MAY 3 


(1) What did Joseph seek to 
discover through the stratagem of the silver 
cup in Benjamin’s sack? What alternative 


GENESIS 44. 


conduct could the brothers have chosen to 


that of v. 13? (2) By claiming powers of 
divination or special mystical insight 
(v. 15), Joseph was probably trying to in 
duce his brothers into confession. (3) What 
is the emphasis that makes Judah’s plead 
ing so effective? What made him ready to 
become a slave in the place of his brother? 
A similar motivation can lead me to sacrifice 
my personal welfare for fellow-Christians 
(I John 3:16). 


SUNDAY, MAY 4 


GENEsIs 45 (1) How did Joseph look upon 
his long years of affliction? Whom did he 
hold responsible? How did his conduct dur 
ing that time show his desire to discover 
God's purpose and to co-operate with Him 
in it? Have I learned to recognize God be- 
hind the circumstances (v. 8)? (2) Medh- 
tate prayerfully on v. 27. Jacob heard the 
words of Joseph; he saw the wagons his 
son had sent; his spirit revived. When are 
my assurances of love for my parents of 


truest comfort? (3) Memorize v. 7. 


MONDAY, MAY 5 
GENEsis 46 (1) If the sons of Israel were 
ever tempted to look upon their transfer to 
Egypt as a mistake, what two assurances 
did they have to the contrary? Find one 
in this chapter, the other in chap. 45. Also 
note the prophecy given to Abram (15:13). 
(2) Consider the providential significance 
of Israel's location in the land of Goshen. 
What fact tended to separate them as a race 
from the Egyptians? What purpose did this 
serve in the divine plan? Cp. Deut. 6:14. 
7:6. (3) What lesson can I learn from this 
if my manner of life cuts me off from asso 
ciation with worldly people? 
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TUESDAY, MAY 6 


GENEsIS 47. (1) Egyptian history reveals 
that the Pharoahs of this time were the 
Hyksos kings, also known as the Shepherd 
Kings, who had invaded Egypt and usurped 
the throne. Great antipathy existed between 
them and the Egyptians. These facts help 
to explain Pharaoh’s with 
Joseph, a foreigner, and his partiality to 
wards the occupation of the sons of Jacob. 
Reread 46: 31-47:6. (2) What is the signifi 
ance of Jacob’s request that his body be 
buried in Canaan? Cp. 46:4. (3) Consider 
Joseph as an illustration of the Lord’s words 
in Matt. 25:21, 23. Trace his faithfulness 
in the little things until in v. 25 an entire 


friendliness 


nation acknowledges him as their preserver. 
Am I faithful in that which is least? 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 7 


Genesis 48 (1) What does this chapter re 
veal of Jacob’s relationship with God? To 
what particular aspects does he appeal in 
blessing his grandsons? Does my experience 
corroborate this testimony to God? (2) Why 
did Jacob set the younger before the elder? 
Was it his fading eyesight or prophetic 
foresight (49:1)? Natural advantages do 
not guarantee greater success. (3) What 
is the emphasis throughout on the land of 
Canaan and why? Note that Jacob passed 
on to Joseph God’s last promise to him. 
What was this? 


THURSDAY, MAY 8 


Consider how differently 
the prophecy of v. 7 was fulfilled for Simeon 


GENESIS 49 (1) 


and Levi. Simeon’s descendants were so 
few that his inheritance fell within the 
tribe of Judah. But for Levi, who stood on 
the Lord’s side (Ex. 32:26-29), the curse 
became a blessing. Although their inheri 
tance was indeed scattered throughout all 
the tribes (Josh. 21), it was that they might 
teach Israel the law and will of God. God 
remembers present obedience more. than 
past sin. See Ezek. 33:14-16. (2) In what 
way was Judah singled out for special bless 
ing? Cp. Heb. 7:14. (3) If God calls you 
to walk in a path in separation from your 
family (v. 26). which of the blessings given 
to Joseph will you seek most? 
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FRIDAY, MAY 9 

Genesis 50 (1) The funeral of Israel was 
of widespread significance. What was the 
real importance of this man’s life in rela- 
tion to God’s unfolding purpose? (2) The 
promise of a seed through whom all nations 
would be blessed was linked with the prom 
ise of the land of Canaan, At the end of 
(senesis, how much of this land did God’s 
chosen race possess? Is there any indica 
tion that they had faith that God would 
yet fulfill that promise? Cp. Heb. 11:22, 
(3) Is the book of Genesis merely a recital 
of history? What, for instance, does the life 
of Joseph reveal to be its underlying empha 
sis? Have I so grasped this truth that my 
heart is free from human fears and filled 
with the assurance that God will meet my 
every need (vy. 21)? 


INTRODUCTION TO EXODUS 
This book records the exodus or departure 
of the children of Israel from Egypt, an 
event which marked the beginning of their 
national career as God’s chosen people. The 
study of this book can give you a clearer 
understanding of the issues involved in 
your redemption from the powers of dark- 
ness and of God’s holy purpose for your life. 


SATURDAY, MAY 10 
Exopus 1 (1) What two facts gave rise to 
the cruel bondage of the Israelites? (2) 
What is the striking phenomenon concern 
ing Israel here? How do you account for 
it? See Gen. 28:3; 35:11; 48:4. Always be 
on the lookout for this kind of explanation. 
(3) Shiphrah and Puah were probably rep 
resentatives of a How did _ these 
women display their faith? Cp. Acts 5:29. 
Have I this courage? 


( lass. 


SUNDAY, MAY 11 

Exopus 2 (1) For a deeper understanding 
of this story read the N.T. comments in 
Acts 7:17-29 and Heb. 11:24-27. These pas- 
sages make it clear that the man who had 
enjoyed all the advantages of Egyptian 
court life made a definite and far-reaching 
decision at the age of 40. What was it? Have 
I made a similar decision? (2) Apparently 
(Acts 7:25) he knew God had chosen him 
to be Israel’s deliverer. Yet why did his 
first attempts fail? 40 years elapsed be 
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tween God's call and this failure. Can you 
think what spiritual and practical purposes 
God had in allowing this period in the 
desert? Do I believe He has a purpose to be 
realized from the days and months that 
seem to lead nowhere? (3) Memorize 


MONDAY, MAY 12 
Exopus 3 and 4:1-17 (1) Moses saw the 
burning bush. But why did he also hear 
God’s voice? Am I content to behold God’s 
marvels from a distance wondering why He 
does not call me? (2) Meditate on God’s 
name, | AM, also rendered “I will be what 
I will be,” i.e. “I will be all that is neces 
sary as the occasion will arise.” How many 
times in this section does God emphasize 
Himself as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob? Why does He do this rather than 
call Himself the Almighty? Why was He 
“not ashamed to be called their God” (Heb. 
11:16)? Would He be ashamed to be called 
my God? (3) Observe carefully each of 
Moses’ four objections: ‘Who am 1?” “They 
will not believe,” 
“Send someone else.” 


“I am not eloquent,” 
Do I ever talk like 
this to God? Study His answers. 


TUESDAY, MAY 13 

Exopus 4:18-31 and 5:1-4 (1) Can you 
think of any reason why God would harden 
Pharaoh’s heart? With v. 21 cp. Rom. 9:17 
21. This is a humanly unfathomable mys 
tery. Let us pray that we may never harden 
our hearts against God. (2) Moses had 
failed to circumcise his son, probably out 
of consideration for his wife, a non-Israelite. 
This disobedience (Gen. 17:9-14) nearly 
cost him his life. God’s messenger must 
himself be obedient before demanding 
obedience of others. (3) Now begins the 
Lord’s contention with Pharaoh. Both 
claimed the service of Israel. Of what is 
this a picture? Who has the rightful claim 
upon my life? Am I trying to serve God 
and mammon or Him alone whose service ts 
perfect freedom? 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 14 

Exopus 5:5-23 and 6:1 (1) What was the 
immediate outcome of Moses and Aaron’s 
first step of obedience to the Lord? How 
did they react? Why was this wrong? See 


4:21. What must I learn to expect every 
time I take a clear-cut stand for the Lord? 
(2) What is the means of even greater test 
ing than the increased opposition of an 
enemy? (3) What did God desire His 
people to learn from this and the other set 
backs? What did I learn from the last dis 
appointment God 


allowed me to go 
through? 


THURSDAY, MAY 15 


Exopus 6:2-30 and 7:1-7 (1) It is impor 
tant to learn the meaning of God’s names 
(Ps, 9:10). “The Almighty” spoke of God’s 
power to accomplish His promises (cp. Gen. 
17:1, 2), but “Jehovah” spoke of His re 
deeming love in relation to His people. 
(2) What is the purpose of the genealogy? 
What answer is provided here to the taunt 
Moses never forgot, ‘““Who made thee a 
prince and a judge over us?” (3) “Uncir 
cumcised lips” (vv, 12, 30) apparently are 
lips which open and speak with difficulty. 
God had offered to meet this difficulty, but 
what had been Moses’ response (4: 10-16) ? 
Do I continually complain of my inabilities 
instead of accepting God’s power to over 
come them? 
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After you have finished answering each 
day’s specific questions, review by answer 


ing these important queries: 


1. Is there any example for me to seek to 
follow by God’s help? 

2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 

3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or to 
forsake? 

1. Is there a promise for me to claim; if 
so, what are its conditions? 

5. What does this passage teach me (by 

J & G 

illustration or statement) about Jesus 
Christ, God, myself, His will for my life? 

6. Is there something in this passage 
which should be my prayer for today? 


The Biblical portions for This Morning 
With God are selected by Scripture Union. 
A subscription to Senior Notes, additional 
commentary, is 50c, and membership in the 
Union is 10c annually. These are obtain- 
able from Scripture Union, 30 St. Mary 
Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 





FRIDAY, MAY 16 

Exopus 7:8-25 (1) The magicians of Egypt 
are mentioned in [| Tim. 3:8. Their resis 
tance lay in imitation. The subtlest opposi 
tion to our 


faith comes from those who 


imitate Christianity but deny the power 
thereof (II Tim. 3:5). In the face of this, 
what encouragement can be found in Ex. 7 


for those who do rely on God’s power? 
(2) The Egyptians looked upon the Nile 
as among the foremost of their gods because 
it had carried every particle of Egypt’s soil 
and deposited it along its banks. What 
greater significance does this fact give to 
the judgment of the first plague? Note care 
sully Ex. 12:12. 


SATURDAY, MAY 17 


Exopus 8 (1) Did the magicians’ power in 
any way counteract the plague of frogs? 
What did God desire Pharaoh to realize by 
means of these judgments? (2) What dif 
fering attitudes do men adopt when con 
fronted with the mystery of living organ 
isms which they themselves cannot create? 

3) Everything connected with heathen 
worship (literally 
“taboo”) to the Israelites. Thus “the abom 


was an abomination 


ination of the Egyptians” (v. 26) means 
the animals worshipped as sacred by the 
Egyptians. (4.) What two attempts at com 
promise did Pharaoh make in regard to 
Israel’s worship? Am I serving God as the 
world suggests, or as He requires in com 
plete distinction from those who will not 
honor Him? Meditate on II Cor. 6:14-18. 


SUNDAY, MAY 18 


What was God's reiterated 
command to Pharaoh every time a plague 
was announced (7:16; 8:1, 20; 9:1, 13; 10: 
3)? Memorize these words. Why did God 
deliver Israel from Egypt? Have I fully 
realized that this is His purpose in redeem 
ing me? Cp. I Pet. 2:9. (2) Were the sacred 


cattle of 


Exopus 9 (1) 


Egypt. under whose symbolism 
the Egyptians worshiped their gods, im 
mune from the hand of the Lord God of the 
Hebrews? (3) Consider God’s graciousness 
in warning of the hail. and the diverse reac 

tions. The Lord Jesus has given warning of 
How do I react to His 
words (Luke 21: 34-36) ? 


wrath to come. 


34 


MONDAY, MAY 19 
Exopus 10 (1) Observe in these chapters 
the awful progress in the hardening of 
Pharaoh’s heart. Here is seen the mingling 
of God’s sovereignty and man’s accounta- 
bility; note the words “refuse to humble 
thyself.” Let us take heed to the warning 
issued even to His own, “Today if ye will 
hear his your heart” 
makes two 
anything to cause a 
reason for Israel to return to Egypt. See 
vv. 8-11, 24-26. What equivalent tempta- 
tions must I as a Christian resist? 


harden not 
(Ps. 95: 7, 8). (2) Pharaoh 


voice, 


more propositions 


TUESDAY, MAY 20 

Exopus 11 and 12:1-20 (1) The Lord de- 
clares He will put a difference between the 
Egyptians and Israel. What is the distin- 
guishing token? What differentiates the 
Christian from the non-Christian in God's 
sight? Read Heb. 9:14. and Rev. 5:9. (2) 
What is the true and only basis that pro 
new start in life (12:2)? 
(3) The passover lamb was set aside four 


vides for a 


days that each household might become 
well acquainted with its unblemished per- 
fection. So John the Baptist singled out the 
Lamb of God (John 1:29). and at the end 
of 3 years Pilate pronounced Him fault- 
less (John 19:4). What then was the su- 
preme importance of Christ’s life on earth 
previous to the Cross? 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 21 


Exopus 12:21-51 and 13:1-16 (1) The 
Passover Feast should be of the greatest 
significance to every Christian. It was on 
this feast, in spite of the Jews’ efforts to 
have it otherwise, that Christ was crucified. 
See Matt. 26:1-5. The real import of this is 
seen in I Cor. 5:7. Christ Himself is the 
Lamb that was slain (I Pet. 1:49). His 
blood applied to the doorways of our hearts 
protects us from God’s wrath, (2) Note 
carefully the repeated injunctions against 
leaven. What is its significance? See I Cor. 
5:8. If I have beer delivered by the efficacy 
of the Lamb’s blood, am I now enjoying the 
continual celebration of the feast of un- 
leavened bread? Can my classmates detect 
(13:7) any spitefulness or dishonesty in 
me? (3) What was the unique position of 
the eldest son in every Israelite family (13: 





2, 12)? What was God’s claim on him and 
why? For a similar reason, what is His 
claim on me? 


THURSDAY, MAY 22 

Exopus 13:17-22 and 14:1-14 (1) From 
what trouble did God desire to spare the 
Israelites when He led them by way of the 
wilderness? Shall I learn from this to trust 
His loving wisdom when I am kept from 
taking the shortest route to my goal? 
(2) What two elements were the means 
of help to one group of people and destruc- 
tion to another? So Christ for those that be- 
lieve is a precious stone, the head of the 
corner; but for those that disobey, a stone 
of stumbling and a rock of offence (I Pet. 
2:7, 8). Through Him I have either salva- 
tion or condemnation (John 3:18). (3) 
What results did God achieve by the 
mighty miracle at the Red Sea? What is 
the twofold purpose of any miracle? Cp. 
John 2:11. 


FRIDAY, MAY 23 

Exopus 15 (1) What is the great emphasis 
of this first song in Scripture? How does it 
compare with the previous utterances of 
Israel (e.g. 2:23; 5:21; 14:11, 12)? Which 
words are characteristic of me? (2) Study 
vv. 2, 13,.and 17. What divine plan here 
begins to take shape in the minds of Israel 
which God is soon to actualize? What is 
God’s habitation in this age, and in the 
future? Read Eph. 2:19-22 and Rev. 21:3. 
(3) The tree that sweetened the bitter 
waters of Marah is a picture of the cross, 
by which Christ descended into the waters 
of death. This was the only way He could 
remove the bitterness of sin from human 
life. Will He not also transform every pain- 
ful experience into a blessing if I give Him 
the opportunity? 


SATURDAY, MAY 24 

Exopus 16° (1) What is the significant con- 
trast in vv. 3 and 6? What do I forget when 
I indulge in complaints about my circum- 
stances? Consider the words in Dan. 5:23, 
“whose are all thy ways.” (2) Concerning 
God’s provision of the manna, note the 
equality of supply for each man and those 
dependent on him. So regardless of our 
ability God daily gives each of us sufficient 


‘ 


grace. If an Israelite failed to gather his 
supply early in the morning, what hap- 
pened? Does this suggest any necessity 
regarding my spiritual sustenance? (3) Ob- 
serve that in connection with this first men- 
tion of the Sabbath (apart from Gen. 2:2, 
3) God makes provision for man to obey 
His law of rest. Does God ever give a com- 
mand that He will not enable me to fulfill? 


SUNDAY, MAY 25 
Exopus 17 (1) To understand God’s pur- 
pose in all these events read I Cor. 10:11. 
V. 4. of that chapter gives the spiritual in- 
terpretation of the rock as Christ, smitten 
for us at Calvary that we might receive the 
life-giving water of the Holy Spirit. Cp. 
John 7:38, 39. (2) Observe how Israel 
won their first battle. When I am faced 
with opposition, do I depend on my own 
efforts to overcome it? Or do I ask God’s 
help and sit back and do nothing? Eph. 
6:17, 18 shows the right way. (3) Moses’ 
upheld hands speak of intercessory prayer. 
When you and I grow weary in prayer, 
what Aaron and Hur have we to strengthen 
and support us? See Rom. 8:26 and 34. 
Memorize Rom. 8:26. 


MONDAY, MAY 26 
Exopus 18 (1) God promised Moses that 


Israel would worship on the very mountain 
where Moses had seen the burning bush. 
Note the references to this mount in 17:6 
and 18:5. What did this fulfillment of God’s 


word mean to Moses (3:12)? (2) Jethro, 
the priest of Midian, had no doubt often 
heard from Moses of the true God. But 
what caused him at last to declare his faith 
in the Lord as supreme over other gods? Is 
something more than words needed to con- 
vince my friends? (3) Opinions are divided 
as to the rightness of Jethro’s advice. But 
note a. he offers it subject to God’s will; 
b. the character requirements accord with 
that will; c. v. 20 speaks of Moses teaching 
God’s laws. Would this step not seem a 
divine provision in view of the long periods 
Moses was shortly to spend on the mount 
with God receiving the law? 


TUESDAY, MAY 27 


Exopus 19 (1) On what condition did God 
promise to hold Israel as a distinctive trea- 
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sure? Peter’s first epistle (2:9) relates this 
prophecy to another group of people. But 
note the continual emphasis on the funda- 
mental condition, I Pet. 1:2, 14; 2:7; 3:20; 
4:17. (2) Did God condemn Israel for a 
too-glib response? See Deut. 5:27. Can 
natural man obey God’s law? Read Rom. 
8:7. How then expect me to 
obey Him? What provision has He made 
(Rom, 8:3, 4)? (3) What reaction did the 
scene on Sinai produce in the people? What 
overwhelming impression does its record 
leave on me? Cp. Heb. 12:18-20, 29. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 28 

Exopus 20 
is v. 2? (2) 


does God 


(1) Of what particular value 
Find in the Ten Command 
ments an incentive towards obedience other 
than a moral sense of duty. Cp. Jn. 14: 15. 
How did Christ sum up the teachings of the 
law (Matt. 22:37-39)? Note the two divi- 
sions. Cp. also Paul’s summary in Rom. 
13:9, 10. (3) The Law makes man con 
scious of sin but cannot empower him to 
escape it. Hence the need of an altar (vv. 
24-26) and sacrifices, which speak of Christ, 
to secure God’s blessing for those who stand 
condemned by the Law. Do I look upon the 
gospel of the Cross as too crude and in need 
of human refinement (v. 25)? 

THURSDAY, MAY 29 

Psatm 103 (1) What special meaning 
would there be for an Israelite of Moses’ 
time in “benefits,” (cp. Ex. 15: 
26), “destruction” (Ex. 12:23), “satisfieth 
thy mouth,” “judgment for the oppressed,” 
and in vv. 17, 18? (2) Note the contrast 
in v. 7: Israel witnessed the plagues; Moses 


. ” 
“diseases 


was told why. They heard God speak from 
Sinai; he was taken into God’s counsels, Is 
it God’s desire to hide His mind from me? 
Read I Cor. 2:9-16. (3) The Lord’s char- 
acter is peculiarly revealed in relation to 
man’s sin (vv, 8-12), and He is especially 
glorified when men live according to His 
commands, What is the supreme task of 
both angels and men? Cp. Matt. 6:10. 
FRIDAY, MAY 30 

PsaLm 104 (1) This Psalm refers to each 
act of God on the six days of Creation. 
Cp. Gen, 1 and list the corresponding verses 
here: Day 1—light ( ), 2—firmament of 
heaven (__ ), 3—gathering of waters, earth 
and its productivity (), 4——-sun and moon 
( ), 4—fish, fowls (_), 
6—beasts and man (__), God pleased with 
His work ( ). (2) The first great theme 
is the glory of God. What is the second? 
Note vv. 14, 21, 27, 28. (3) Is there any 
reason why v. 33 should not become true 
of me? 

SATURDAY, MAY 31 

PsaLM 105:1-22 (1) How well acquainted 
am I with the subjects the Psalmist urges 
me to make known—-His deeds, His name, 
His strength, His face, His wonders, His 
judgments, His covenant? (2) Why did 
God not wait until the chosen, race had 
great and numerous before He 
promised them the land of Canaan? Think 
over Rom. 8:24. (3) If Joseph as a servant 
and in prison had known of the position and 
honor him, what great lesson 
would his life have failed to illustrate for 
us? 


whales and 


become 


awaiting 


STUDENT OPPORTUNITIES 


There is a need for a Christian witness in the three Siamese universities: 
Chulalontkon University in Bangkok which is a full-fledged liberal arts college; 
the University of Morals and Political Science, which has schools of business 
administration and law; and the University of Agriculture. 

The United States Department of State is attempting to work out a plan 
for exchange of students, under which system it is possible that all university 
fees would be paid. There are also possible openings for teachers with M.A. or 
Ph.D. degrees. American students not on exchange scholarships would also 


be welcomed, 


Persons interested should be prepared to spend at least two years in Siam 


and should, preferably, have had some previous college or seminary training. 
For further information write Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 64 East Lake 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois, or 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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to the student-maintained Friendship 
House, a community center for the under- 
privileged children of the neighborhood. In 
addition to their regular meetings, this 
chapter sends gospel teams to churches 
throughout New England and often assists 
In missionary conferences, 

David Adeney, now in Nanking, appears 
from the schedule he has outlined to be 
doing the work of three or four people in 
connection with his work as General Sec 
retary of the China Inter-Varsity. A typical 
week’s activities found Adeney speaking 
eleven times, nine of these being to various 
student groups. Besides all this, there is a 
quantity of office work to be done in con 
nection with IVCF in China, and just re 
cently the chapters of that area have been 
given an hour on the radio every Sunday 
morning. Chapter talent is responsible to 
supply the music. An IVCF choir recently 
assisted at special evangelistic services for 
government officials, where Leland Wang 
did the preaching. 

In between his various campus appear- 
ances, Adeney has charge of a student read 
ing room in his garage and has managed 
to translate “Quiet Time” and “Why Be- 
lieve?” into Chinese. He is hoping soon to 
be able to get the Scripture Union notes 
into Chinese and to publish a small quar- 
terly magazine with pictures like 1s. To 
date, a lack of funds is hindering progress 
on much of this publication work. “Pray 
for us,” he writes, “we have unbounded op 
portunities, but a great shortage of work- 
ers.” 

If your campus seems crowded, perhaps 
it is because a total of 2,062,000 students are 
now attending the 1,749 colleges and uni 
versities in the United States. This figure 
represents a 50 per cent increase over the 
peak enrollment according to recent statis- 
tics from the U.S. Office of Education. What 
cause for prayer, what opportunities lie be- 
hind those numbers! 


Retreating to the mountains for a full 


two-day session between semesters were the 
incoming and outgoing cabinet members 
of the IVCF group at the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles. Extensive plans 
were made for the new term. 

The Lord has answered prayer for more 
help in the field by sending to the Inter 
Varsity staff two new workers. Evelyn Hay- 
den is now working with Associate Gen 
eral Secretary Joseph Bayly in the lower 
New England area, while Norton Sterrett 
began work last month in the deep South. 

Word has been received of the arrival in 
China of Hazel Heffren, Inter-Varsity 
alumna from the University of Chicazo. 

Beside; the usual activities of such an 
affair, the recent University of Toronto 
missionary conferette featured a debate en- 
titled, “Resolved: that the non-professional 
missionary is more effective than the pro- 
fessional missionary in reaching non-Chris 
tians for Christ.” 

As the enthusiasm for missions advances, 
we find the idea of the local campus mis- 
sionary conferette growing .The University 
of Alberta in Edmonton sponsored such a 
meet shortly after the Toronto convention. 
Monthly missionary teas have been inaug- 
urated in Hamilton, Ontario. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 


CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING TO FREUD 


reality of God, measurable quantita- 
tively and qualitatively in terms of 
transformed human lives, for the re- 
ports of regenerated men and women 
are consistent even though separated 
by time and space. 


The projection hypothesis, if criti- 
cally analyzed, has its value in em- 
phasizing the degree to which one 
may be deluded in religious experi- 
ence, Divested of its dogmatism, the 
wish-thinking idea ceases to be a bar- 
rier to belief in the reality of God and 
man’s relationship to Him, and, recog- 
nizing the frailities of human nature 
and the many ways in which our criti- 
cal judgment may be clouded, we be- 
come humbled and more consistent. 





Sailing for Japan from England the latter 
part of February and due to arrive the end 
of March was Irene Webster-Smith, former 
IVCF staff member for Texas, returning to 
that impoverished nation after 25 years of 
previous service there, Since her permission 
to stay and to work as a missionary there 
is dependent upon the steady supply of her 
physical needs from the States, prayer is 
urgently requested that arrangements may 
be made speedily through official channels 
for the shipment of food parcels, vitamins, 
and other personal items. She is depending 
on the prayers and material support of the 
North American students as she undertakes 
the difficult task of commencing a student 
witness on Japanese campuses. 

The Fellowship group at Hunter College, 
New York, has been experimenting with 
what appears to be an effective method for 
insuring its numerical growth. All new 
members of this strictly feminine group 
are required to suggest the names of at least 
two friends who might be interested. 

Christian F. Oftedal, member of the Nor 
wegian Parliament and the Nobel Peace 
Prize Committee, was a recent visitor to the 
Wellesley College campus to present the 
Nobel award to Emily Dalch. The Fellow- 
ship chapter of Wellesley took advantage 
of his visit to sponsor a meeting, attended 
by 300 girls, at which Mr. Oftedal spoke on 
“Christianity in the World Today.” 

At Washington State College, a special 
band composed of life-service volunteers 
has been formed. This group has been given 
five minutes at each weekly meeting to 
present opportunities for full-time Christian 
service, and also leads both morning and 
evening prayer meetings one day a week. 
Unchurched rural areas nearby are being 
visited frequently by gospel teams from this 
chapter. Highly successful was the well- 
planned social evening for new students 


OF THE CAMPUS 


held at the beginning of the second semes- % 
ter. ; 
hundred Canadian teachers 4 
were present at the showing of the film, 
“The God of Creation,” at a recent meeting 
in Vancouver sponsored by the Teachers’ 
Christian Fellowship of that city. 


Over one 


Three big meetings are being planned 
this spring by the IVCF chapter at New 
York University. The first, which has al- 
ready been held, was on the theme of the 
Resurrection, and was preceded by a thor- 
ough discussion of the subject at the three 
previous weekly meetings. 

The subjects discussed at a recent series 
of meetings of the Christian Medical Soci- 
ety of Boston would probably have attracted 
a good-sized crowd of even non-medical 
people almost anywhere. Topics were: The 
Christian View of Sex, The Christian Psy- 
chiatrist, The Christian Doctor and The 
Patient Whose Prognosis is Death. 

Fanfare, please! TCF is announcing the 
formation of new groups in London and in 
Ottawa, Ontario, and in Detroit, Michigan, 


A formal banquet for its seniors last 
month was such a success that the IVCF 
chapter at the University of Illinois is hop- 
ing to make it a tradition, 

The TCF of the Philadelphia area in rec- 
ognition of the vast power of prayer is con- 
ducting not one—but six—prayer meetings 
monthly. 

Joining the ranks of the special chapter 
and area /ntercessors are monthly prayer 
bulletins issued by groups in Virginia, New 
York City, Philadelphia, and Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

In a little over a year, the Foreign Mis- 
sions Fellowship chapter at Gordon College 
of Boston has raised over two thousand dol- 
lars, Of this amount, $800 was contributed 
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